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The name, if not the work, of Freud is known to all of us, and we 
are aware when we read such contemporary works as Eugene 
O’Neill’s Mourning Becomes Electra that Freud, whether at first 
hand or indirectly, had something to do with the title as well as the 
motivation of the play. Few of us realize, however, the complexity 
of the relationships between psychoanalysis, art, and criticism. The 
present paper can only hint at them, and give a few scattered ex- 
amples of how the new psychology affects art and the relation of the 
critic and reader to the artist. 

At first blush the relationship of psychoanalysis to art seems a 
hostile one. Freud strips away the last vestige of that easy roman- 
ticism which made the artist a man apart—of finer clay than ordi- 
nary humanity. Freud equates him to the neurotic. That sounds 
like a new version of Max Nordau’s short-lived theory of the artist 
as “degenerate,” but it is not. For Freud, the word “neurotic” has 
no such connotation. We are all neurotic in so far as we have con- 
flicts, repressed desires, which we deal with as best we may: by 
sublimation, by acting out, by flight from the world. So instead of 
saying the artist is a neurotic, Freud would prefer to say that the 
neurotic is an unsuccessful and purely individual artist. The artist 
sublimates his conflicts into works which appeal to us because our 
conflicts find sublimation in them. The neurotic, lacking the tech- 
nique of art and the social sense of the artist, makes up a private 
work of art appreciable only by himself. And I may say, in passing, 
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that Freud no longer deals with the “libido” and its desires alone. 
He has also analyzed that power we call “conscience’”’ and shown us 
that it is just as “real” and as powerful as are the unconscious urges. 

Meanwhile, one does not have to be a Freudian to recognize the 
unconscious. Without Freud we might still have had those ‘‘stream 
of consciousness novels’”—reaching at least a little below the level 
of consciousness—of which Marcel Proust’s Remembrance of Things 
Past (about ten volumes in the English translation), Dorothy Rich- 
ardson’s Pilgrimage, and James Joyce’s Ulysses are the outstanding 
examples. 

At least we should have had two of them, for Proust, according to 
his French critics, had not read Freud when he began his monumen- 
tal work, having learned about the unconscious from his distant 
kinsman, Henri Bergson. 

Dorothy Richardson was enabled to write the adventures of her 
heroine Miriam from the vantage-point of Miriam’s own inner life 
because she herself has a rare faculty of “total recall.’”’ Mr. H. G. 
Wells once told the writer that one of the scenes in Miriam’s life is 
an afternoon tea at which Mr. and Mrs. Wells were present—if, 
indeed, I remember aright, Mrs. Wells was the hostess. The story 
came out some years later, and Mrs. Wells remarked that Miss Rich- 
ardson had remembered every guest in detail, all the “‘decor’’: one 
of her characters was given a purple dress where the original had 
worn a green one, but that was the only error. Ulysses, on the other 
hand, was written after Joyce had studied Freudian psychology. 
And in a greater degree than either Miss Richardson or Proust, 
Joyce relinquished the censor’s control of his material in order to 
give us all sorts of infantile associations and symbols. 

Indeed, in Joyce we pass from the mere stream-of-consciousness 
novel to the specifically Freudian novel. The difference is between 
exhibiting a freely running stream and exhibiting one that is dammed 
up. 

For if Freud did not discover the unconscious he did discover the 
fact that in all of us the unconscious is dammed up at every point 
where its free running would interfere with our success in life—ful- 
filling ‘“ego demands’’—and conscience. 

But the demands of the libido are inexorable. Held back from 
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overt expression, they express themselves in fantasy. From idle day- 
dreaming to hysterical insanities is one line of their expression. It is 
an individualistic line, satisfactory only to the man who travels 
along it. 

The other line of fantasy production is that of art. It differs from 
day-dreaming in that it is social: the fantasy is so normal, as one 
may say, that it fits into the fantasy world of all of us. Also, it is 
controlled by the rational mind: the real artist is never a split per- 
sonality. Indeed fantasy may not invade the content of his work at 
all. The fantasy element in painting, for example, may be a sublima- 
tion of an infantile form of sexuality which has, in earlier life, ex- 
pressed itself in a love of daubing, of playing with mud pies. On the 
other hand, what is known as “oral infantile sexuality,” when sub- 
limated, gives us the artist who plays with words: the oral erogenous 
zone—first stimulated at the maternal breast—is still active but with 
a sublimated activity. The content of the works of these two exem- 
plars may be severely realistic and rational. 

The reader may easily imagine, therefore, that those critics who 
have hastily rushed in to judge all works of art as if they were 
dreams, to be interpreted by Freudian symbolism, have outdared 
the angels. If, in a lyric poet, image after image comes up which 
has a definitely symbolic character, we may suspect this or that. 
But we must remember that an image in poetry is not of necessity a 
symbolic expression in the Freudian sense. When Yeats, for exam- 
ple, in a number of poems uses the figure of the rose: 

Red rose, proud rose, sad rose of all my days! 
Rose, of all roses, Rose of all the world! 
we must not imagine that we can refer to the index of Freud’s Jn- 
terpretation of Dreams and find out some particular ‘“‘suppressed de- 
sire’ of which the rose is a symbol. In the first place, that is not 
how it is done anyway; and in the second place, the rose to Yeats is 
a symbol in another sense of the word—it is the rose of the Rosicru- 
cian order: that is to say, it is not a Freudian symbol at all but a 
metaphor, used by him for its intellectual significance. 

On the other hand, the preoccupation of Edgar Allan Poe with 
symbols of death, with pale and dying (and even with dead) women, 
is not a literary exploitation of any set of metaphors, but the expres- 
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sion of himself. Here we can check the poetry with the life of its 
writer. Poe’s attractions were all to women already sealed by death. 
His mother died when he was a month under three years of age; 
Mrs. Allan, his foster-mother, whom he loved, died when he was a 
youth. Jane Stith Stanard, to whom he wrote, 

Helen, thy beauty is tome.... 


died soon after he had met her. 

Then he married Virginia Clemm, already with the aspect of death 
on her face. Poe himself, before he was twenty, was aware of this, 
and wrote the following lines: 

I could not love except where Death 
Was mingling his with Beauty’s breath, 
Or Hymen, Time, and Destiny, 

Were stalking between her and me. 

But later he deleted them from his published work: probably their 
self-revelation frightened him or could no longer be borne by him. 

Criticism of Poe has ranged all the way from the early stupidities 
and slanders of Griswold, to partial comprehension in our own coun- 
try, and more complete comprehension abroad. What will undoubt- 
edly be for our generation and longer the definitive book on Poe has 
just been published in France. Edgar Poe: Etude Psychoanalytique 
(2 vols.), by the Princess Marie Bonaparte, is a detailed and thor- 
oughly documented study of Poe’s life and work. It is an excellent 
example of the psychoanalytic method of literary criticism. No at- 
tempt is made in it to solve the ultimate problem of genius. But the 
thesis is laid down that every motif in Poe’s work—as in every other 
artist’s—every image used, is, if we have enough biographical and 
psychological evidence, explicable and inevitable. Lacking this evi- 
dence on one crucial point, the Princess Marie asks us to make one 
assumption: that the infant Edgar (aged 2 years and 11 months) 
last saw his mother as she lay dying and just after her death. That 
the child should, before Mrs. Allan took him away, be brought to see 
his dead mother is a natural enough assumption. If we make it, 
Poe’s subsequent relations to women in life and his treatment of love 
in his work become more than merely intelligible: they make a rigid- 
ly logical pattern. His loves were but re-enactions of his first love: 
for a mother that was dead. As the Princess Marie Bonaparte says, 
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in an apologetic aside, it may even weary the reader to consider the 
cycle of stories that includes Berenice, Morella, Ligeia, The Fall of 
the House of Usher, Leonora, The Oval Portrait, The Assignation, and 
Metzengerstein: 

Avant de poursuivre cette macabre revue des héroines poesques, il me faut 
m’excuser de la monotonie du théme. C’est toujours et encore le méme tableau 
manifeste: une femme ideale qui dépérit, qui meurt, mais qui n’est pourtant 
pas vraiment morte, et reste vivante d’un éclat surnaturel, putride et éthéré a la 
fois. C’est encore et toujours le méme théme latente: l’agonie et la morte de la 
jeune actrice Elizabeth Arnold, reproduites par dela les années par l’agonie et 
la morte proche de la petite Virginia. 

In the fanciful landscape stories the critic sees another cycle of 
mother-reminiscences, and in other tales the unconscious expression 
of the revolt against the father, who for Poe was not his own father 
but John Allan. 

The reader may object that, Poe being confessedly abnormal, a 
method of interpretation seemingly applicable to his poetry would 
not necessarily be applicable to the poetry of other artists. 

Let us look, then, at the work of a living American poet, Robinson 
Jeffers. Apart from an early work which attracted little attention, 
his first significant—and long—poem was “Tamar’’ published in 
1924, followed by “Roan Stallion,” “The Women at Point Sur,” 
“Cawdor,” “Dear Judas,” etc. 

The locale of most of the longer poems is rural California, but we 
may feel more or less certain that the actions and thoughts of the 
characters are not typical of the inhabitants of that state. One of 
Mr. Jefiers’ most typical themes is that of incest; although in Tamar 
and one or two other poems there are so many other sexual aberra- 
tions thrown in that even the moralistically-minded reader will not 
be unduly shocked by the incest. 

The poet himself has explained to the writer of a “portrait” of 
him—Robinson Jeffers: A Portrait, by Louis Adamic (University 
of Washington Chapbooks)—that in his poetry incest is used con- 
sciously as a symbol (a symbol, that is, not in the Freudian sense, 
but meaning a metaphor or allegory). To quote him: 


.... Incest is symbolized as racial introversion—man regarding man ex- 
clusively—founding his values, desires, his pictures of the universe, all on his 
own humanity. 
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Jeffers, as is well known, lives apart from humanity, and revolts 
at the idea of close human contact, of “humanitarianism.”’ But, un- 
fortunately, we are “members of one another” and the religious hu- 
manists will be shocked to find that, in the mind of this poet, their 
aim is one that can only be symbolized under the figure of “the 
primal crime’’—which, according to Freud, is a crime of which all 
humanity has been guilty in the unconscious mind. 

But we know that the springs of art are deeper than the conscious 
mind; and any psychologist would say that Jeffers’ own explanation 
of his figure of speech is a rationalization. Indeed, to Jeffers’ own 
mind his figure of speech for introversion may appear an apt one. It 
would hardly appear so to the neutral observer. Its suitability to 
him must be dictated by unconscious motives. And in order to un- 
derstand his poetry fundamentally we should have to know those 
motives. 

For appreciation of his poetry in the ordinary sense, however, we 
do not have to know them. Shakespeare’s Hamlet has been appre- 
ciated by thousands who did not understand Hamlet’s motivation. 
For more than two centuries impatient critics have exclaimed, “Tf 
Hamlet was told to kill his uncle, and meant to do so, why did he 
delay so much?” But in seeing the play we forgot that question: we 
were moved by and accepted the play. The psychoanalytic explana- 
tion of the delay and of our acceptance of it is that Hamlet, uncon- 
sciously in love with his own mother, hates her infidelity to his father 
and her second marriage—that is, her withdrawing from him of her 
motherhood—even more than he hates his uncle’s crime. It is this 
hatred he is expressing when, for no sufficient reason in the conscious 
realm, he spurns Ophelia. He cannot hate his uncle with this same 
single-mindedness, for he has a fellowship of guilt with him. His 
uncle has only done successfully and overtly what he has desired to 
do in his unconscious. The whole chain of motivation has been 
worked out by Ernest Jones in an essay, ‘“‘A Psycho-Analytic Study 
of ‘Hamlet’ ” in his Essays in A pplied Psycho-Analysis. 

“But what did Shakespeare know about Freud?” is the instant 
objection. Dr. Jones answers that consciously, of course, he knew 
nothing about Freud. But that Hamlet (as indeed most critics ad- 
mit) is a self-portrait. And that in writing the play Shakespeare ex- 
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pressed both unconscious workings of his own mind and conscious 
experiences. Frank Harris has suggested, for instance, that Shake- 
speare in this play identified Hamlet’s mother with his own unfaith- 
ful Mary Fitton. And we, when we see the play, are moved by it 
because we, too, unconsciously have felt the same strains and stresses 
in our own emotional relationships. The play “gets under our skins” 
in part without the mediation of the critical intellect. 

Again I turn from a dead to a living author. Shakespeare was a 
genius and wrote from his heart—or his unconscious. When your 
dramatist knows his Freud to begin with, however, he complicates 
the critical problem. Eugene O’Neill in Strange Interlude and in 
Mourning Becomes Elecira has used a great deal of Freudian material 
but with a difference. It seems to be done self-consciously and cold- 
ly. One feels that the work is fabricated rather than felt—especially 
in Mourning Becomes Electra. Here O'Neill has paralleled the old 
Greek tragedy in modern terms. But he has been so anxious to have 
us understand the transposition that he exaggerates throughout. As 
Ludwig Lewisohn points out in his Expression in America—a history 
of American literature written in psychoanalytic terms—the incest- 
wish is an unconscious wish. And in 1865 people had not even been 
told they possessed such a thing. When, therefore, Mrs. Mannon 
says to her daughter, “You’ve tried to become the wife of your 
father and the mother of Orin” she was talking quite a few years 
ahead of herself. The spectator of the play will have noticed, too, 
how in the later acts the daughter identifies herself with her mother 
by beginning to wear the same color and cut of clothing: it is a little 
bit too obvious and gross for the mechanism of “identification” 
which it is intended to express. But the stage, perhaps, is a medium 
which forbids too great a subtlety. 

Nor must we forget that O’Neill was writing a play in which he 
had to make Freudian motivation visible to people who had never 
read Freud. As popular knowledge of the Freudian mechanisms 
grows, dramatists and novelists will be able to take more for granted 
in their work in this new field. 

For a new field has been opened up. In the past the realm of 
dream and fantasy was, for the novelist, a fantastic realm. Lewis 
Carroll would have laughed at any attempt to explain Alice In Won- 
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derland in rational terms. If, in addition to “pure art,” there has 
been any ulterior aim in exploiting either dream or fantasy, it has 
been that of allegory or the didactic. That is notably true of James 
Branch Cabell’s books from Jurgen to the just published Smirt. 
Mr. Cabell calls his work romance, but it is not that. It is the alle- 
gory, not even disguised, of a pessimist and a victim of boredom. All 
Mr. Cabell’s romantic heroes find that romantic love is ruined by 
marriage, and that marriage domesticates them and unfits them for 
romantic love. And so, Mr. Cabell, in his essays which explain his 
fictional intensions (see Straws and Prayer-books), tells his readers 
that life is a boring business, that drink and illicit love as diversions 
have uncomfortable consequences, and that they had better confine 
their love-affairs to women who are safely dead, like Helen of Troy, 
but who live in the pages of writers of belles-lettres. And in the 
meantime wives have their place: there are always buttons to be 
sewed on. 

Since Freud, however, the dream and fantasy in general have 
taken on another function in the hands of the writer of fiction. As 
they are a part of us and as much “determined” and symptomatic as 
are our very deeds, they may be used realistically. The best example 
of this use of the dream with which I am acquainted is Czardas by 
Jeno Heltai (English translation published by Houghton Mifflin). 
Heltai, it is not without significance, lives in Budapest, which was 
also the home of the late Sandor Ferenczi, who, as a pioneer worker 
in psychoanalysis, ranks perhaps only second to Freud himself. And 
the foremost Hungarian novelist undoubtedly knew his fellow- 
townsman. The title of the work is the name of a Magyar dance, 
and the dance here is that of fantastic images through the dreams of 
an aviator from Budapest, who has lost an arm in the war and is sent 
home free from further military service. His nerves as well as his arm 
have been injured and he dreams of a blind man whose cane taps on 
the floor as he seeks him, with evil intent. But another dream con- 
soles him, that of a porcelain statue of a beautiful woman who speaks 
comforting words to him. Home in Budapest, his old friends gone or 
forgetting him, he seeks to find the realities behind these dreams. 

This, of course, cannot be done without analytic aid, but the au- 
thor has the march of events take the place of an analyst, and our 
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hero is at length able to reconstruct his past. Into his mouth, by the 
way, the author places a suggestive expression of what may be called 
the philosophy of living that is implicit in the new psychology. It is 
a warning against letting the happenings of life split our personality, 
a plea that we be integrated and true to all that is within us: 

O mortals, how can you live like that? With the indifference of strangers you 
pass by what was yesterday, and you have forgotten what happened to you ten, 
twenty, thirty years ago. You do not try to assemble the fragments of your life 
so as to keep it whole and present all the time. You do not pick up the broken 
threads of the past to link minutes to hours, hours to years, and years to youth. 

How can you exist without desiring to hold in yourselves forever the thoughts 
that have passed through your mind? Can one really live without seeing himself 
at one and the same time child and old man, happy and unhappy, good and bad, 
living and dead? Is one really alive if he limits his life to a single time, and lives 
for that time alone, instead of living everywhere a life eternal and without 
end....? 


People often ask if the day of the realistic novel is over and if we 
are going back to romance. The sophisticated reader who knows that 
every overt action in life has also a basis in the unconscious and a 
relation to conscience will never be content again with the objective 
realism (in intention, that is, for no fiction was ever purely objective) 
of Bennett and Dreiser. But then he will not be satisfied with ro- 
mance of the costume and sword school. 

The novelist of the future, I imagine, will have to know his Freud 
or else write autobiographically, as so many beginning novelists do. 
Of course, if he is a genius he may see, as Dostoevsky did, much that 
the Freudian arrives at by analysis. But the merely realistic novelist 
will have to watch his step. He cannot, as Willa Cather did in The 
Lost Lady, have a lout of a boy put out a bird’s eyes: just to show us 
that he was innately cruel. In a conversation with me some years 
ago the late Harvey O’Higgins, who wrote short stories and a novel 
based on Freudian findings, pointed that out as a “howler.” An 
ordinarily cruel person would not perform that action but only a per- 
son with a definite kind of complex headed in a definitely indicated 
mental direction. And this was not the case. 

The actual exploitation of psychoanalysis for plot material will 
not, however, give us the significant fiction of the future: that sort 
of thing cannot compete with real cases for significance, and appeals 
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only to the curious. The value for literature of the new discipline 
will be in the greater insight which it gives the novelist into motiva- 
tion and in the aid it will give the reader in distinguishing between 
serious and “‘true”’ fiction and fiction that is only a catering to wish- 
fulfilling dreams. 

And while the new discipline may discourage the minor novelist 
who comes under its sway from overvaluing his own psychic situa- 
tions, it will not, in our time, penetrate so deeply into the soul that 
we need fear that our geniuses may analyze away their creative gifts. 


EASY ENGLISH" 
WALLACE RICE 


The object of my discourse has been set forth by Francis Bacon in 
a sentence, ““Not to make men perfect, but to make imperfect men 
comfortable,” the application here being to our language as a whole, 
spoken and written, which can be made easy. This adjective comes 
from Professor George Lyman Kittredge’s pleasantly attainable ideal: 
“No higher standard can be found than the easy English of culti- 
vated men who are neither specialists nor pedants,”’ with Webster’s 
definition of easy, ‘‘Free from constraint, harshness or formality; 
unconstrained; smooth.”’ Jespersen uses it aptly for my purpose in 
saying, ‘“That language is the best which at every single part is 
easiest to the greatest number of human beings.’’ Professor George 
Philip Krapp speaks of ‘‘a language easy without being slovenly or 
illiterate, and conventional without being formal or pedantic.”’ But, 
I submit, this is not the language spoken or taught in our schools, 
taken generally. 

Some linguistic catastrophe attached itself to the adjective 
colloquial in the education of altogether too many teachers of all 
grades, and it seems needful here to clear certain misapprehensions 
about it quite away, elementary as they are. Colloguy, of course, 
means conversation or speech; colloquial, then, has for its prime mean- 
ing that given it in all dictionaries, such as the Oxford: “Of words, 

* Read before the National Council of Teachers of English, Detroit, December 1, 
1933: 
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phrases, etc.: Belonging to common speech, characteristic of or 
proper to ordinary conversation, as distinguished from formal or 
elevated language (the usual sense).” And it is in this sense that the 
Oxford (1888) uses the word in its Introduction when defining the 
scope of the work: “The English Vocabulary contains a nucleus 
or central mass of many thousand words whose ‘Anglicity’ is un- 
questioned; some of them only literary, some of them only col- 
loquial, the great majority at once literary and colloquial—they are 
the Common Words of the language.’ That this should be so com- 
pletely misunderstood by so many of those who consult dictionaries 
is plainly the fault of those works themselves. They do not mark 
“the great majority” of the words as colloquial, and the compara- 
tively small number of literary words as literary, which would give 
the correct impression, but mark as colloquial only those which are 
“only colloquial,’’ as though for general use these are not as good in 
conversation as any words whatever, and really better than those 
which are “only literary.” Add to this fundamental misapprehen- 
sion the fact that marking all such words is in part a matter of taste 
and therefore not open to argument. In writing of English Usage for 
Teachers Mr. E. A. Barrett says: “Many are inclined to cry out 
‘Unclean! Unclean!’ against every word that the dictionary labels 
‘colloquial.’ ”’ 

The difficulties are increased by the contrast drawn between col- 
loquial and formal English, which is largely imaginary. Formal the 
Oxford defines thus: ‘‘Of persons, their manners and actions: Rigor- 
ously observant of forms; precise; prim in attire; ceremonious. 
Chiefly in reproachful use: Unduly precise or ceremoniously stifi”’ ; 
and quotes Addison as saying, ““To make Conversation too stiff, 
formal and precise.” The Century (1889) says: “Having conformity 
with the rules of art; scholastic; theoretical; also, rhetorical; academ- 
ical; expressed in artificial language”; and quotes Bacon, “Here is 
taxed the vanity of formal speakers, that study more about prefaces 
and solacements than upon the conclusions and issues of speech.”’ 
Webster (1909) says: ‘‘Devoted to or done in accordance with, forms 
or rules; punctilious; orderly; methodical; of a precribed form; ex- 
act; prim; stiff; ceremonious; as, a man formal in his dress, his gait; 
his conversation”; and gives as synonyms “precise, punctilious, stiff, 
starched, affected, ceremonious.” Professor Leonard Bloomfield 
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says: “All speaking, good and bad, is careless; only for a few minutes 
at a time can one speak ‘carefully’ and when one does so, the result 
is by no means pleasing. In fatiguing effort and in ungracefulness, 
‘careful’ speaking is like walking on a chalk-line or a tight rope.” 
George Jean Nathan says: “One of the greatest of all bores is the 
precisionist in the use of words, the kind of person who in conversa- 
tion is meticulously concerned with the use of the English language. 
Scrupulous English is the murderer of interesting colloquy.”’ Dr. 
Fitzedward Hall said long ago, ““Language may be at once perfectly 
correct and ludicrously inappropriate.” 

These comments can be multiplied, but enough have been given 
to show that formal English is not much favored by dictionary mak- 
ers and many scholars. In fact, it is largely a survival from an older 
day of greater form and ceremony. Something simpler, something 
easier, has gone far to take its place, assume its functions, and ap- 
propriate its name. Let Professor George Lyman Kittredge describe 
(1g01) in simpler terms than of old the differences between colloquial 
and formal English: 

Every educated person has at least two ways of speaking his mother tongue. 
The first is that which he employs in his family, among his familiar friends, and 
on ordinary occasions. The second is that which he uses in discoursing on more 
complicated subjects, and in addressing persons with whom he is less intimately 
acquainted. It is, in short, the language which he employs when he is “‘on his 
dignity,’’ as he puts on evening dress when he is going to dine. The difference 
between these two forms of language consists, in great measure, in a difference 
of vocabulary. The basis of familiar words must be the same in both, but the 
vocabulary appropriate to the more formal occasion will include many terms 
which would be stilted or affected in ordinary talk. There is also considerable 
difference between familiar and dignified language in the manner of utterance. 
Contrast the rapid utterance of our everyday dialect, full of contractions and 
clipped forms, with the more distinct enunciation of the pulpit or the platform. 


Professor George Philip Krapp has had rather more to say about 
colloquial English than any other American writer, and is interesting 
because his analysis shows the virtual impossibility of drawing a hard 
and fast line in cultivated speech. He arrives at a ‘“‘central and pivotal 
English” which he calls General Colloquial. It answers perfectly to 
the usual description of colloquial language. Lower than this he 
places Popular English, and, still lower, Vulgar English. Next above 
his General Colloquial he sets Formal Colloquial and, higher again, 
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Literary English. Literary signifies to the Oxford: ‘Pertaining to 
books and written compositions; also, in a narrower sense, pertaining 
to, or having the characteristics of that kind of writing which has 
value on account of its qualities of form.” It is, then, synonymous 
with formal. The making of five species of language is merely con- 
venient and arbitrary, without any further significance; it would be 
possible to have ten or twenty species without affecting the result. 
But it does make apparent the fundamental fact, which is that there 
is an infinite gradation of kinds of English from the literary to the 
vulgar, with no dividing line other than the finest. The important 
factor is the colloquial. Professor Krapp says: 

It means that language of conversation which passes as acceptable anywhere 
in conversation, a language easy without being slovenly or illiterate, and con- 
ventional without being formal or pedantic. It is a form of language which raises 
no questions, its ends being adequately attained when it secures a harmonious 
understanding among persons in their social relationships. It is necessarily a 
language of cultivated conversation, a more or less chosen English, since only 
the cultivated person has command of those forms of speech which enable the 
speaker to take his place easily in any group of persons with whom the chances 
of living may bring him in contact. 

In other words, colloquial speech is a schoolmaster’s way of saying 
common talk. We learn to talk; we are taught to speak; this should 
be suggestive. 

And who doesn’t talk that way? Who, of us all, has ever heard 
formal English spoken, except by mistaught school teachers? By 
formal English I mean what Professor Krapp means when he writes: 

The speech of formal discourse and of the public address, and in general of 
all expression where exceptional clearness and carrying power are important, 
differs in many details from the speech of colloquial and familiar conversation. 
Each is of course appropriate in its own surroundings, and it would be as much 
an error to speak formally when the situation called for familiar speech as to 
speak colloquially in a formal situation. If either level of speech be regarded 
as exceptional, it is obviously the formal speech, as the speech of a special occa- 
sion, that must be so regarded. 

This description speaks specifically of “exceptional clearness and 
carrying power” as one of the differences said to exist between formal 
and colloquial speech. Of course one addressing a large roomful of 
people has to speak so as to be heard by those farthest from him, 
but it is submitted that he has to make no other change in order to 
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be understood. Echoes from a generation past and gone continue to 
reverberate, as when one reads in Webster (1909): 

There are, in reality, several varieties of speaking style, the differences in 
which are largely dependent upon the rate of utterance. The most formal speech 
is that used in public oratory, in the acting of certain parts upon the stage, or 
upon the most solemn occasions. Training in this style, in which weight is given 
to nearly every syllable, belongs to the teaching of oratory or elocution. For 
ordinary public speaking, reading aloud, and careful conversation, a style may be 
employed which makes the unaccented syllables lighter. ... . The difference 
between the pronunciation of a word when taken alone and as it occurs in a 
sentence should also be kept clearly in mind. 


The Century (1889) says: 


One of the most peculiar characteristics of English pronunciation is the way 
in which it slights the vowels of most unaccented syllables, not merely lightening 
them in point of quantity and stress, but changing their quality of sound. To 
write ....as if they were accented, is a distortion, and to pronounce them as 
so written would be a caricature of English speech. 


The Oxford (1888) says: 


In modern English speech, vowels are regularly obscured in syllables that 

have neither primary nor subordinate stress, especially in those that follow the 
main stress..... But, in syllabic or rhetorical pronunciation, or in singing, the 
original vowels are more or less heard. 
All of the dictionaries mark all words in the vocabulary as if they 
were standing alone and were to be pronounced singly. But they do 
elsewhere warn the inquirer that there are informal pronunciations 
as well. To get the full elocutionary or oratorical effect one should 
go to Alexander Melville Bell and his Visible Speech transliterations; 
it is safe to say that no public speaker today would or could follow so 
precise and formal a mode of address. 

The modern standard is admirably set forth by Professor John S. 
Kenyon in his American Pronunciation (1924). After calling express 
attention at some length to the unstressed syllables in natural 
speech, he says: 

School-teachers and teachers of public speaking are in danger of giving their 
pupils lasting false impressions by failing to recognize this important law of the 
English language. In their efforts to inculcate habits of clear articulation,— 
most commendable in itself—they often give pupils the idea that distinct pro- 


nunciation means giving equal prominence to the vowels of all syllables. But 
disturbing the relation existing in natural speech between the clear stressed 
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and partly stressed vowels and the obscurer unstressed vowels cannot make the 
result either more beautiful or clearer. .... 


His own eminent authority Professor Kenyon goes on to reinforce 
thus: 

The late Professor [Henry] Sweet, of Oxford University—a pioneer authority 
on phonetics—expresses the views of competent scholarship on this point when 
he says, “The general result [of ignoring the relation between distinct and ob- 
scure vowels] is that the pupil is forced to acquire an artificial elocutionary lan- 
guage distinct from that of everyday life. His elocution suffers from this in many 
ways. The constant effort to avoid falling back into natural habits of speech 
robs his delivery of all freshness and freedom, the very muscles of his throat 
partake of the general rigidity, and the purity of his tone is impaired. Even 
when the artificial habits by long practice become a second nature, the result is 
always unpleasing, because it is artificial and unnatural... . . It has often been 
argued that by giving an artificial distinctness to weak sounds, as in the ortho- 
graphic pronunciation of our dictionaries, we make the words more distinct. 
.... In fact the contrary is so much the case that misunderstanding may arise 
from such substitutions. .... The truth is, we cannot make words more dis- 
tinct by disguising them. 

The old-fashioned elocutionary notion of formal English, the en- 
tire conception of formal English as it existed a generation ago, is 
finally swept away by Professor Kenyon in this: 

One of the unfortunate results of such artificial emphasis by a speaker is the 
fact that his pronunciation calls attention to itself, since it differs from the un- 
conscious cultivated pronunciation, and thus distracts the attention from the 
thought and feeling. The best pronunciation is that which is unnoticed by the 
ae The student should rid himself of a common misconception; 
namely, that the obscuring of certain consonants and vowels owing to lack of 
stress on syllables or words is the result of a corruption of good English. On the 
contrary, it is the result of a perfectly normal linguistic development of Eng- 
lish according to ancient laws well understood by linguistic scholars. It is the 
artificial departure from this characteristic of English that is a corruption. 

This would hardly seem to demand further proof, yet fairly final 
proof is forthcoming. In January, 1930, George V of England, King 
and Emperor, welcomed the delegates to the Five-Power Naval 
Conference in the House of Parliament in a brief address. Miss 
Ida C. Ward, instructor in phonetics at University College, London, 
and author of several books on the subject, commented on the King’s 
address in Le Maitre Phonétique for July-September, 1930, in part as 
follows: 
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The speech could, indeed, serve as a model of public speaking, and a short 
examination of why it could may not be out of place here. Good public speaking, 
or reading aloud, preserves the characteristics of ordinary English speech. Many 
speakers fail to realize this, believing that to make themselves heard in a large 
hall they must “pronounce every syllable distinctly.” Thus they give every 
preposition and conjunction—every and, was, has, can, but, for, that, etc.,— 
too much prominence, with the result that these hit the ear, and words and syl- 
lables of real importance lose their value; the proportion is destroyed. The King 
did not do this. He delivered his speech exactly as if he had been talking in an 
ordinary manner, but because he had to be heard in the far corners of a large hall, 
it was ordinary speech slowed down—like a gramophone record played at a slow 
speed, but without the voice being distorted—and still keeping the same rela- 
tion of important to unimportant in words and phrases. 


This is reported with full comments and the text of the address 
itself by Professor Kenyon in American Speech for June, 1931, and 
it deserves reading in full, especially by those who cling to elocution- 
ary methods. 

Professor Kenyon says of it: 

In the first place, this is not familiar colloquial style. It belongs, in occasion 
and purpose, to the upper extreme of spoken styles. It is an example of the most 
formal public address. What occasion, considering both speaker and audience, 
could possibly be more formal? 


Word by word, almost letter by letter, it is pointed out that no 
words pronounced with obscure vowels in ordinary speech, common 
talk, have any more “formal” pronunciation throughout the address, 
however formal its occasion, with this to say in conclusion: 


“Orthographic pronunciation” is, after all, a mythical tradition that would 
have perished long ago, were it not for the average man’s inability to keep 
spelling separated from sound, and to apprehend and describe just how the best 
speakers actually pronounce. The unaffected naturalness of the King’s pro- 
nunciation, and that of other English public men, stands somewhat in contrast 
with what one hears by radio from some American public men and announcers 
in whose speech ay’s and Ann’s and thee’s abound with tooday, Coalumbia, 
cahnsider, and other such monstrosities presented to us in the name of good 
enunciation. Fortunately this does not prevail among the best American public 
speakers, with whom the utterance that carries conviction without calling atten- 
tion to itself preserves the same relation between accented and obscured vowels 
that is found with good British speakers. .. . . 


This last is fully true of the radio speeches made by President 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, whose extraordinarily complete intelli- 
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gibility is accounted for by his undeviating use of common words in 
common talk. And if any occasion can be more formal than that in 
which the chief executive of 120,000,000 of free men and free women 
addresses them in his own voice from the seat of government on its 
most difficult public problems, history has yet to record it. Let us 
say then that formal English has gone down into the dark forever on 
both sides of the Atlantic. Exit pedantry and hifalutin, enter com- 
mon sense and a tongue understood by the people. 

There remain, clad in a little brief authority, those devotees of a 
bygone age whom President Walter Barnes characterized some 
fourteen years ago, saying: 

We ourselves, we priests, we Nazarites, set apart from common men and 
dedicated to service in the linguistic temple, we have created and we have im- 
posed on our pupils a dialect as foreign to good English as the dialects we so 
heartily and heatedly condemn. This is the dialect known as “‘schoolroom Eng- 
lish’’—a dialect almost as distinctive in vocabulary and style as pigeon English, 
or sailor’s patois, or race-course slang..... Schoolroom English is but little 
nearer “good” English than is Cockney English or New Yorkese; it errs almost 
as far in the one direction as the slangy, slovenly, slipshod idiom of the back 
alleys in the other. 


Professor E. A. Cross records the fact that ‘there is a form of speech 
called “‘schoolma’am English” that regularly prompts teachers to 
correct children for using locutions which are in good usage among 
literary men and have been so for many years.”’ The movement for 
what some linquistic Pollyanna called “Better Speech” succeeded 
in bringing together a most interesting body, mostly women, who 
knew and advocated nearly everything that never was so in the 
whole history of our language. Speech to me is manners; they 
made it morals; proving Professor Fries’s statement that “the 
heat aroused over differences of opinion on points of English is 
equalled only by that generated by disputes upon questions of 
religion or of politics’: and I might add, like them questions 
of infantile thinking; Professor Krapp says, ‘‘We remember and put 
into practice many an early rule that we have learned without ever 
submitting it to a critical examination. This is especially true of 
rules of language.” I realize how much I have placed myself at your 
mercy. 
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“There are few bodies of men,” said George Birkbeck Hill, “who 
cling more to old ways and old notions than teachers, unless per- 
chance it be their pupils.’’ One of the oldest of teachers’ ways is 
formalism. It shows itself in the schoolroom English already ani- 
madverted upon, which keeps children from learning to talk by 
teaching them how to speak. This is bound to disappear when we 
have teachers who have learnt to talk themselves, the common talk 
with our common words. There is already a revolt against the use of 
formal words, and what the Dictionary of Modern English Usage has 
to say under that heading is conclusive to that end. There is a re- 
volt against formal grammar, as time-wasting and worthless, but I 
think I was surer about it before I read, in the English Journal for 
October, 1931, this extraordinary report: ““The results of direct in- 
vestigation of the value of formal grammar in improving the quality 
of pupil’s English so far appear to have resulted in conclusions en- 
tirely adverse to the teaching of grammar.’ In brief, the results 
have resulted in conclusions, which is encouraging as a preliminary 
step to doing something about it. We have seen that formal English 
is under reprobation for public speaking, and has been forgone by the 
best speakers on both sides of the Atlantic. What remains? 

Why, what has kept the language alive throughout the centuries, 
long before we learnt to read and write at all; Professor Henry Cecil 
Wyld, in his History of Modern Colloquial English (1920), sets it 
forth thus: 


The literary form of a language which is still spoken is for ever receiving 
fresh life from the colloquial speech. .... Thus the written form of a living 
language does not become fixed, but is for ever undergoing regeneration and re- 
juvenation. But this new life comes primarily from the spoken language. 


Mr. J. W. Sewell says with justice in the English Journal for March, 


1930: 

Colloquial English is the hidden bond which will preserve the tang and vi- 
tality of the language through centuries to come—the undercurrent which will 
bear the argosies of Saxon wit and wisdom ever against the blasts and foam of 
pedantry. 

Professor Walter Barnes says: 

The language of conversation is the most common and the most useful style 

of language, and it is therefore the style in which both children and adults should 
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be most proficient. No mode of language is more interesting, more stimulating, 
more expressive than that of good, familiar conversation; free, forceful, streaked 
with lines of fun and quaint strokes of fancy, shot through with the healthy, 
hearty slang and the homely idioms of the soil and the marketplace, exuberant 
with high spirits, shifting from light badinage to earnest discussion, ranging at 
will over the world and back again. Compared to it, schoolroom English is dull, 
cold, and dead. 


There follows a brilliant suggestion that the usual class in a school- 
room brings together an ideal group for the interchange of ideas 
through real talk, and practical knowledge thus gained of its laws 
and procedure and practice, and Professor Barnes’s conclusion, which 
I hope is yours: 

If instead of schoolroom English we used the natural idiomatic conversational 
English of life, the language of the schoolroom would perform the double func- 
tion: Serve as an instrument for the adequate accomplishment of the learning 
and work of the school, and serve as the best possible apprenticeship for the 
language of out-of-school life. 


Why do we delay? For this was written and published fifteen 
years ago. Five years ago the English Journal printed an article on 
“The Importance of the Listening Ability” by Professor Paul T. 
Rankin, in which he demonstrated what everybody has always 
known, that of the four speaking arts, listening was most important, 
speaking next most important, with reading next to the last and 
writing last, and, further, that the schools uniformly reversed that 
order, gave the first place to writing, the least important, and the 
last place to listening, the most important. Something, perhaps, will 
be done about this, and it is time. Professor Charles H. Grandgent, 
addressing the Modern Language Association in 1912, said: 

You must have noticed how very difficult it has become for college students 
not only to write but to read their mother tongue. We give them books to study, 
and the boys, for the most part, obligingly plow through them, for they are good 


fellows; but they are no wiser after than before. The text has conveyed nothing 
to them because they do not know the meaning of common English words. 


The learned journals have printed an account of what happened 
to “a distinguished American jurist” who sought a practical answer 
to this question: “Is there any institution in this country to which 
I can send my son with the assurance that he will learn to speak and 
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to write, correctly and effectively, his own language?” The ten lead- 
ing universities of the country to whom this question was addressed 
all stated that they knew of no such place, and only one was able to 
say that it knew of a man in its neighborhood who might be able to 
do it. But why? Is there no one who realizes that it would not re- 
quire much intelligent effort to teach a correct and effective spoken 
English if Professor Barnes’s suggestions were complied with, and 
that this faculty in itself confers the ability to write as one speaks. 
I find the most curious fear that such may be the case, but it is a 
fear of “talking like a book” expressed again and again, as if there 
couldn’t be a book that talked like a man, or a man that could 
bridge the needless differences that force apart the spoken and writ- 
ten languages and leave them twain, not one. Notoriously Mark 
Twain, our very best, spoke as he wrote and wrote as he spoke; if he 
ever failed, it was because a prunes-and-prism wife and that appall- 
ing literary prude, William Dean Howells, “corrected” his writing 
in the best high-school manner; “The mischief from over-teaching,” 
observed George Birkbeck Hill, “is not much less than the mischief 
from under-teaching.”’ Since the lamented Sterling Andrus Leonard 
began his scientific criticism there have been fewer grammarians in 
the worst sense of that word. There is less of what G. Stanley Hall 
called “linguistic manicuring,” less insistence on needless intelligi- 
bility, and everywhere scientific method is routing ancient empiri- 
cism, presumption, and prejudice; our leaders, the greater scholars 
of America, to a man and woman the advocates of an easy English. 
What this may become for us all, beginning as all language must 
begin, with speech, Professor Wyld tells us and gives each of us the 
chance to add daily his full share, by saying: 

In the matter of speech, it is good to contribute a nice and accurate sense in 
the use of words, a clearness and precision of construction, a definite and un- 
ambiguous enunciation, when these are combined with the ease, the lightness, 
the swiftness, and the complete absence of deliberately studied utterance which 
are the essentials of civilized colloquial speech. 
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EXPERIMENTS AND EXPERIENCES IN 
TEACHING LITERATURE 


CHARLES SWAIN THOMAS 


The investigations touching upon literature and upon the more 
elementary processes of reading are too vast in their scope and too 
varied in their ramifications for detailed analysis. In the bibliog- 
raphy which was originally designed to accompany this paper, there 
is a list of over four hundred research titles, many of them heavily 
laden with tables, graphs, and statistics, which scores of readers will 
gaily and gladly skip. Most of these four hundred investigations or 
experiences represent the work of the past three years only, and they 
are, in most instances, confined rather narrowly to the high-school 
and college area in America—though a few are reported from Eng- 
land and the Colonies. As the bibliography proved too bulky for 
printing in the December (1933) issue of The English Leaflet, as 
originally planned, I have included in that issue for present publica- 
tion only the list of sources and agencies where information concern- 
ing important educational research studies in English are usually 
found. I shall drastically limit my field and speak only of certain 
selected aspects of reading and literature that impress me as being 
more appropriate for brief and general comment. The topics are five 
in number: (1) “Physiological Defects of Readers,”’ (2) “‘Co-opera- 
tion with Other Departments,” (3) ‘““The Free-Reading Movement,” 
(4) “Handicaps to Appreciation,” (5) ‘Literature and Ideals of 
Life.” 

To this particular audience, made up largely of those who are, 
directly or indirectly, responsible for the training in English of pupils 
and students who have passed beyond the more elementary and 
mechanical stages of reading ability, I should like to voice my feeling 
of gratitude to those who are directing the learning of our primary 
and elementary pupils. These teachers and supervisors are doing a 
significant work, and they are doing it with increasing skill. For this 
increased skill intelligent classroom practice and experience are in 
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large measure responsible; but the teachers have been greatly aided 
by investigators who, discovering many pupils with marked reading 
disabilities, have studied these pathological cases objectively and 
have suggested ways of translating the results of their research into 
effective classroom procedures. 


I. PHYSIOLOGICAL DEFECTS OF READERS 


It is indeed most gratifying to note that these investigators, in- 
terested in reading techniques, have recognized the necessity for 
such study, particularly study relative to the physiology of the eye. 
Professor Gates of Columbia, Professors Gray and Buswell of Chi- 
cago, and Professor Monroe of the University of Illinois have helped 
to lead the way to a more intelligent understanding of our problem. 
Among many other research workers, Dr. Walter F. Dearborn, of 
the Psycho-Educational Clinic at Harvard University, has brought 
to our attention many physical phenomena that account for the large 
percentage of non-readers in our elementary-school groups, and a 
smaller percentage in our high-school groups. Of course, we have 
long known about nearsightedness and farsightedness, eye-strain, 
and other of the more obvious ocular defects, but we have in recent 
years learned important details concerning the significance of such 
factors as word-blindness, eye-span, left-eyedness, right-eyedness, 
fixation, visual fusion, and reversed retinal images (as in mirror 
reflection). Experiments with the tachistoscope and with instru- 
ments that photograph eye-movements, have, in their pathological 
revelations, made us sympathetically aware that individual pupils 
whom we in our ignorance have regarded as mentally subnormal, 
were in fact so greatly handicapped by these physiological abnor- 
malities that the merely mechanical process of recognizing letters, 
words, and symbols was severely impeded. Until the disabilities were 
studied scientifically most of us were entirely ignorant of the rarer 
forms of disabilities—such, for example, as the phenomenon of mir- 
ror-writing and its effect upon reading. Not infrequently surgical 
operations or special remedial drills have removed these handicaps 
and have enabled these pupils to overcome retardations that threat- 
ened to become tragic. Research workers in this field have, I fear, 
made little more than a good beginning; there is still a vast field for 
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investigation; we must learn more about individual organisms and 
we must experiment more widely with varied types of remedial 
techniques. 

Our investigators have at least demonstrated the fact that all 
teachers—particularly those in the elementary grades—should be 
alert in determining whether failures to progress in reading skill are 
due to defects of vision or to subnormal mentality, or to wrong social 
attitudes. The first type of defect may often be corrected by mechan- 
ical helps and special drills; the second type may in limited measure 
be improved by certain motivating procedures now in daily practice 
in the more progressive schools established for the care and educa- 
tion of the feeble-minded; the third calls for all the wisdom that a 
thorough mastery of mental hygiene may ultimately impart. 

Granted the efficacy of results attained in the elementary field 
and clearly anticipating there a more complete conquest—particu- 
larly in the physiological corridors—there still remain in the upper 
academic ranges vast stretches of the unexplored in the field of psy- 
chology. Those of us who are teaching students who have reached 
the more advanced stages of learning are anxious to acquire more 
exact knowledge concerning the intricate psychological processes of 
comprehending thought and appreciating literary values. Particu- 
larly we should like to know why we and our pupils—both groups, 
presumably, above the moron level—too frequently discover our- 
selves performing in truly moronic style. 


II. CO-OPERATION WITH OTHER DEPARTMENTS 


Emphasis placed upon the need for close co-operation with other 
departments has been a significant factor in many of our recent ex- 
periences in schools and colleges. As teachers of English we have 
come to feel that our work is not to be confined to the developing of 
skill in the interpretation of selected poems or short stories or 
dramas. Ours should be the type of instruction that will enable each 
student more readily to master whatever type of reading matter may 
fall under his immediate scrutiny, be that reading concerned with 
science, mathematics, the social studies—indeed, any subject, in- 
tramural or extramural. Only by the concept of an enlarged scope 
can we be efficient teachers; only when our pupils share in this vision 
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can they be efficient learners. Theoretically we have long believed 
this doctrine; now theory has been translated into practice, as we 
can discover by examining such manuals as the English Course of 
Study for Senior High School, Long Beach, California, or by careful 
reading of the recent monograph by Professor Lyman, The Enrich- 
ment of the English Curriculum. 


Ill. THE FREE-READING MOVEMENT 


As a matter of fact, we in our conventional teaching make a heavy 
demand upon our students. We rather casually ask them to submit 
to a strait-jacket demand. They are to come in Wednesday next 
prepared to discuss the lyric poems of Keats or Shelley or Walter de 
la Mare. It matters not what manual tasks, what social interests, 
what emotional disturbances may lie closely huddled within that 
particular time sector—these pupils must come ready to talk about 
the imagery of the skylark, the leaf-fringed legends of the Grecian 
urn, or the whimsical ingredients of peacock pie. Perhaps our stu- 
dents have been so effectively trained in docility that they accept 
our menu without rebellion and mincingly partake of each offered 
viand. Like some trained in the Victorian era they eat what is set 
before them and decorously clean up their plates. Real epicures are 
not trained by that Draconian method. Research has made us more 
fully aware of enlightened adolescent preference, and we are slowly 
adapting the curriculum to the interest level of the group and to the 
several individual tastes of the pupils—particularly in the realm of 
outside reading. 

Several of the reports that I have examined speak enthusiastically 
of experiments with a device that has come to be known as free 
reading. The method simply recognizes the great fact that enjoy- 
ment of literature is a highly personal matter. A narrow and a rigid 
choice of a few books for outside reading, dictated by a supposed 
wise heirarch, has no place in a modern curriculum. Miss Dora V. 
Smith, in her monograph on Instruction in English (pp. 56 ff.) clear- 
ly reveals the distinctions and the advantages of the free-reading 
method. The work done by the National Council in selecting and 
publishing its three suggestive reading lists provides concrete help 
in the furthering of this movement. Basic in this idea are elements 
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that may help us to solve some of the many problems that have 
grown more insistent as the hours of forced leisure have menacingly 
increased. 


IV. HANDICAPS TO APPRECIATION 


We may gain a clearer notion of our task of teaching literature by 
again reverting to what pathology discloses. What, to be specific, 
has research revealed concerning some of the major handicaps to the 
appreciation of literature? Obviously, we at first consider vocabu- 
lary. Any teacher wanting to know the individual and the group 
accomplishment of his students, may now rather easily find out, for 
we have ready at hand valuable implements for testing vocabulary 
achievement. Among other measures the Thorndike Test of Word 
Knowledge and the Inglis Tests of English Vocabulary are of signifi- 
cant value. The recent publication of the Lower Extension of the 
Inglis Test has extended the measuring range of this well-known test 
so that we now have norms established from the sixth year of the 
elementary school to the college-graduate years. It is a mere truism 
that meagerness in vocabulary achievement means meagerness in 
literary appreciation. By the use of these standardized measures the 
relative blocking force of the vocabulary handicap may be discovered 
—not exactly, perhaps, but with reasonable accuracy. 

But vocabulary is only one of the obstacles to comprehension. I 
can now discuss none of them—I cannot even enumerate all—but 
here is a list of some of the major hindrances—hindrances that pre- 
vent or retard our coming into coincident thinking and feeling with 
a writer whose work we are at the moment reading. 

1. Lack of experience in life. 

2. Lack of knowledge and inability to handle reference material. 

3. Lack of imagination and fancy. 

4. Lack of a sense of humor. 

5. Inability to respond freely to sensory appeals. 

6. Unwillingness to suspend—even momentarily—a personal con- 
viction, preconception, or prejudice. 

7. Inadequate training in thought analysis of sentences, para- 
graphs, and complete wholes. 
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8. Intellectual coma—a condition that allows one mechanically 
to pronounce words and to ignore the thought they express. 

g. Inability to respond to the natural rhythms of language and to 
other aesthetic appeals in prose and verse. 

10. Unfamiliarity with the patterns of sentence, stanzaic struc- 
tures, and forms of discourse. 

These are but sectors of the uncompleted circle, a fraction in the 
integer of interpretation. Each individual may do much to complete 
his own unit of conquest, but he will complete it only when he has 
made a long and careful study of the problem. Such a study, for 
example, as June Downing’s Creative Imagination, or the work of 
I. A. Richards in his three books, Principles of Literary Criticism, 
Science and Poetry, and Practical Criticism. Mr. Richards is a critic 
who seeks a firmer base for the interpretation of a literary selection 
than the one which the ordinary academy supplies; he finds this 
supporting base in psychology. Most of us will admit that the com- 
plete removal of handicaps will be made only in some nirvanic or 
utopian realm; but perhaps the pathway to those realms may be 
smoothed by closely relating our knowledge of psychology to the 
process of interpretation. 

May I offer an exercise that has brought vividly to my own semi- 
nary students a realization of their own obstacles? Select for detailed 
study a brief but difficult passage of prose or poetry. Gerard Manley 
Hopkins’ irregular sonnet, ‘‘Harry Ploughman,”’ provides admirable 
opportunity for such a laboratory experiment: 


HARRY PLOUGHMAN 


Hard as hurdle arms, with a broth of goldish flue 
Breathed round; the rack of ribs; the scooped flank; lank 
Rope-over thigh; knee-nave; and barrelled shank— 
Head and foot, shoulder and shank— 
By a grey eye’s heed steered well, one crew, fall to; 
Stand at stress. Each limb’s barrowy brawn, his thew 
That onewhere curded, onewhere sucked or sank— 
Soared or sank—, 
Though as a beechbole firm, finds his, as at a roll-call, rank 
And features, in flesh, what deed he each must do— 
His sinew-service where do. 
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He leans to it, Harry bends, look. Back, elbow, and liquid waist 
In him, all quail to the wallowing o’ the plough: ’s cheek crimsons; curls 
Wag or crossbridle, in a wind lifted, windlaced— 

See his wind-lilylocks -laced; 
Churlsgrace, too, child of Amansstrength, how it hangs or hurls 
Them—broad in bluffhide his frowning feet lashed! raced 
With, along them, cragiron under and cold furls— 

With-a-fountain’s shining-shot furls. 


Make a minute list of each separate difficulty. Carefully record each 
step in the process of coming into coincident thinking and feeling 
with the author. The difficulties here encountered by experienced 
teachers and by graduate students will suggest parallels or analogies 
which they may later use with younger groups. This exercise—or 
any one carried out with a similar intent—will convince us that we 
need to avail ourselves constantly of all the agencies about us. We 
can be immediately helpful by making closer contacts with the other 
departments in our school. 

Tests measuring appreciation can never be wholly accurate, but 
aside from those long familiar to us, such as the Abbott and Trabue 
Exercises in Judging Poetry (Teachers College, Columbia University) 
and the Logasa-McCoy-Wright Tests for Appreciation of Literature 
(Public School Publishing Company), we have also more recently 
formulated measures: 

Carroll, H. A.: Carroll Prose Appreciation Tests for Junior and for Senior High 
Schools. Minneapolis: Educational Test Bureau, 1932. 

North Carolina Exercises in Judging English Prose. Chapel Hill, N.C.: School 
of Education, University of North Carolina. 

Trager, B.: “Literature Appreciation Test.” In University High School Journal, 
V (1932), 79-97. 

Broening, Angela Marie: “Literature Appreciation Test.” In Developing A ppre- 
ciation through Teaching Literature. “Johns Hopkins University Studies in 
Education,” No. 13. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1929. Pp. 8o ff. 

Agard, A. F.: “Objective Test on the Qualities of a Passage in Literature,” 
Ref.: Ruch, G. M.: The Objective or New Type Examination. Chicago: Scott, 
Foresman and Company, 1929. 

Hartley, H. W.: Test to Measure Comprehension of Meaning in Poetic Form. 
Ref.: Hartley, H. W.: Tests of the Interpretative Reading of Poetry for Teach- 
ers of English. “Teachers College Contributions to Education, 1930,”’ No. 
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Howells, T. H., and Johnson, A. A.: “Test of Meter-sense in Poetry,” in Journal 
of Applied Psychology, XV (1931), 539-54. 

McKee, J. H., and Wyckoff, G. S.: Indiana State High School Tests—English; 
Understanding and Appreciation of Prose and Poetry. Purdue University, 


1931. 
V. LITERATURE AND IDEALS OF LIFE 


To this final topic I can devote only a paragraph or two. 

Anyone reading through the voluminous records of experiments 
and experiences will quickly come to realize that, along with the 
emphasis upon full intellectual grasp and thorough enjoyment, there 
is strong concurrent stress upon spiritual response. A considerable 
list of research titles group themselves within this important sector. 
It would be strange—it would be Jamentable—were it not so. Litera- 
ture is the portrayal of life, and the most appealing of these por- 
trayals are those which are the intimate revelations of an inner self— 
of countless inner selves set in scenes of quietness or of contest, of 
victory or defeat—that life brings with it in her equipage. Emphasis 
upon conduct is still the major stress in all matters that determine 
the philosophy of living. Scientific investigators may never prove 
that there is a positive correlation between righteousness and ideal- 
ism, but we nevertheless feel that where there is no vision the people 
perish. And where shall we more naturally look for the creation and 
the renewal of a spiritual vision if not in the pages of our literature? 

Some of the recent workers interested in these broad human values 
have established courses in world-literature and have brought young 
people into a consciousness of international good will. The greatest 
literature, like great art, like great music, it is being emphasized, is 
never chauvinistic, never merely regional. Nor does it lose its appeal 
when the transient season has slipped past the swift present in which 
it was produced into the more leisurely afterwhiles where it may be 
more surely preserved. These and a thousand other ideas and ideals 
just as important it is the province of literature to express and the 
province of the educator to interpret. 


GENERAL COMMENT AND CONCLUSION 


Anyone who makes a survey of current educational reports, par- 
ticularly reports that deal with appreciation of letters and arts, 
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must clearly recognize the industry and the ingenuity and the un- 
questioned devotion that have gone into the varied tasks. It is ap- 
parent, moreover, that results secured from such attempts to utilize 
objective implements will frequently challenge the validity of older 
methods and procedures and will lead quickly and happily to wise 
discardings and to saner and more vigorous ways of teaching. But 
we shall not accept too readily the conclusions of any single investi- 
gator on matters so nebulous as the appreciation of literature. Let 
us keep our sense of balance and our sense of humor. Fully controlled 
groups are not always under full control, and methods of keeping ob- 
trusive factors out of the neutral area may be as futile as that of the 
head gardener at an English manor, who ingenuously tried to keep 
out the crows by adopting the clever device of closing the park 
gates. 

Moreover, there is that type of investigator who is not content 
with your casual assertion that the color of November grass in a 
neighboring meadow is brown; he must, in a fine frenzy of skepticism 
and meticulous objectivity clamber over the fence, isolate a random 
rood, and proceed tediously to count the vast number of brown 
blades—and later he must correlate this number with the brown 
blades in some randomly selected non-contiguous sector, which, even 
when the probable error is computed, should most happily pro- 
duce—if the controls be perfect—a positive correlation—perhaps 
.50003713%5. 

We shall all agree that your true investigator, the one whose final 
results we shall scan with care and perhaps later use in our own 
classrooms, will always have at easy command a keen sense of the 
immediate and the congruous, and a discriminating sense of human 
values. Indeed, is it too much to hope that he may, while pursuing 
his tasks and in the intervals when he is seeking rest and relief from 
a weariness which concentration brings—is it, I wonder, too much 
to hope that he will be sensitive to elements that range in a region 
that in our more courageous moments we still call the spiritual? 

The greatest danger that confronts us all is the threatened loss of 
our ideals. As teachers of literature, dare we not be a bit bolder than 
we have been in the recent past? As we read with our classes, stories 
of high emprise, dare we not bring more fully into the open—for sight 
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rather than for sermonizing; for exhibition rather than for exegesis— 
the display of heroic qualities that have held the best of men rigidly 
true to the self that has been nurtured by high motives and lofty 
concepts? The force and the mystery of this no one can measure; 
but for each individual pupil it may be a great experiment, a great 
ex perience. 


APPROACHING THE CLASSIC THROUGH 
MODERN LITERATURE 


THOMAS R. COOK 


Many English teachers believe that high-school English instruc- 
tion devotes too much attention to the teaching of classical litera- 
ture, while neglecting the field of modern writers and their works. 
Here and there the effort is made to introduce some modern ma- 
terial into the English curriculum. But frequently the burdened 
teacher can find no place in her schedule for modern authors when 
she is required to present the prevailing heavy classical assignments. 

There are many sound arguments for retaining classical literature 
in high-school English curriculums, and the purpose of this article 
is not to advocate that less classical literature be taught. Rather, 
the argument is for the inclusion of more modern material in our 
high-school English courses. The plan which follows aims to show 
one way in which such an end might be achieved. Simply by spend- 
ing less time in teaching each unit of classical literature, we provide 
ourselves with the opportunity to include some modern literature. 

This plan was tried with very successful results in the high school 
at Great Neck, Long Island, during the school year 1932-33. For 
the purpose of this experiment, the time allotted to the study of 
each unit of classical literature was divided into two approximately 
equal parts, the first devoted to modern literature, and designed 
to develop familiarity with and appreciation of good modern 
literature, and to pave the way to the heavier classical assignment 
covered in the second part. Statistics compiled at the end of the 
experiment showed no seeming loss in objective knowledge of clas- 
sical literature, and a gratifying gain in comprehension of the mod- 
ern field. Also, classes proved stimulating and the work enjoyable. 
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The first experiment was conducted with a ninth-grade class in 
The Lady of the The Lake. Two groups were formed, a control and 
an experimental, with the level of intelligence nearly equal for both 
groups. The control class carried on in the usual manner, utilizing 
four whole weeks in a detailed study of the poem. Reports were 
written on the history of the period, and the life of Scott; poetic 
lines were scanned and analyzed; ‘The Stag at Eve... .’’ quotation, 
and others, were committed to memory, and finally the class engaged 
in a day by day discussion of the poem, about one-half a canto per 
day. On the twentieth day, an objective test was given. 

The experimental division entered upon The Lady of the Lake unit 
by first spending two weeks reading, in and out of class, and discuss- 
ing informally, simple modern narrative poetry. At the beginning of 
the third week, The Lady of the Lake was introduced. The instruc- 
tor, for two days, asked his pupils to do nothing but listen to the 
story, which he read to them. With their interest fully aroused, 
they were given their books and allowed to finish reading the story 
outside of class. One day for each of the remaining four cantos was 
then allotted for group discussion. Three more days were spent dis- 
cussing the poem as a whole, comparing it with the modern poetry 
read during the first two weeks, and listening to incidental brief 
reports. On the tenth day, which was the twentieth day for the con- 
trol class, the George A. Rice (University of California) objective 
test was given to both groups. As these two groups take this test 
on The Lady of the Lake, it should be noted that the traditional, or 
control class spent twenty days in preparation, as against ten days 
for the experimental group. The scores show the mathematical 
average for the experimental class to be 76; for the control class, 75. 
I.Q.’s averaged 110 for the experimental group, 106 for the control. 
It is admitted that the manner of testing has its limitations. It is 
true that the experimental group had an I.Q. advantage of four 
points. But the important point to stress is that the experimental 
group, which approached classical poetry by first spending two 
weeks on simple modern poetry, appear to have lost nothing from 
the classical assignment, while gaining the advantage of wider 
reading activity, which advantage is denied the control class. 

Early in the school year of 1932-33 the opportunity arose to 
recheck the results of the foregoing experiment. From the incom- 
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ing class, two groups were formed, not homogeneous, but in general 
representative of the ninth grade. To eliminate in part a possible 
element of teacher enthusiasm, the control class was placed under 
another teacher, who undertook with her group a typical twenty- 
day contract plan for teaching The Lady of the Lake. The experi- 
mental class followed the ten-day program previously described. 
Both classes were then tested by means of the F. K. Stratton Objec- 
tive test on The Lady of the Lake, a test made to accompany the 
contract plan used by the control group. The results show a mathe- 
matical average for the control class of 64, and for the experimental 
class of 72, a lead of eight points. I.Q. ratings were not obtainable 
for these incoming new groups. It is possible that the experimental 
class exceeded in intelligence the control group, although no marked 
difference was apparent to the observer. 

The second experiment undertook to determine whether Milton’s 
Minor Poems could be taught as well in ten days as in twenty. 

Here again two divisions were formed, of about equal intelligence 
range. The control group followed the beaten path, spending twenty 
days on the assignment. The experimental class spent ten days in 
socialized recitations on modern British and American poetry, and 
then took up the Minor Poems for the remaining time. On the 
twentieth day, the Satterfield Objective Test, edited by George A. 
Rice (University of California) was given to both groups. In this 
test the experimental class led by eight points, their mathematical 
average being 81, as against 73 for the control group. A two-point 
difference in average I.Q.’s favored the experimental class. 

We turn next to the drama, in which an experiment was conducted 
by two teachers, neither of whom was aware that an experiment was 
in progress. Two tenth-grade classes, homogeneously grouped, were 
assigned to these two teachers. One young lady spent two weeks 
presenting Cofiman’s Modern Plays, before starting The Merchant 
of Venice. The other teacher held her group for four weeks to the 
Shakespearean play. Both classes were then given a Mabel Satter- 
field Objective Test. With I.Q.’s for both divisions averaging 109, 
the experimental group exceeded the control group scores by an 
average of one-half a point. 

In presenting Macbeth to the twelfth grade, an elaborate three 
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weeks’ plan of study was worked out for the control class, while 
the experimental class took up the Noble and Noble Comparative 
Classic, Macbeth—The Emperor Jones. Five recitations were given 
to the reading and discussion of the O’Neil play, followed by two 
weeks on Macbeth, after a plan designed to create emotional re- 
sponse through the understanding of technical problems of the 
play. Both groups were tested by the Hadsell-Wells Objective 
Tests, put out by the Harlow Publishing Company. With an equal 
intelligence level for both groups, the experimental class made a 
mathematical average of 56 points on the test, while the control 
class averaged 51—a five point lead in favor of the experimental 
group. 

Because objective tests are not infallible, a recheck was attempted 
through the use of the Mabel Satterfield and Edgar L. Carney test, 
edited by George A. Rice, published by Smith Hammond Company. 
Results here show the experimental group still leading—74 against 
72. 

The fifth experiment had to do with the study of biography in 
the twelfth grade. The assignment was Macaulay’s The Life of 
Samuel Johnson, for which four weeks’ time was allotted. Three 
classes were formed, and the plan for this assignment was worked 
out in the following manner: for the first group, four weeks were to 
be spent on Macaulay’s essay alone; for the second group, one week 
on Macaulay, and three weeks on a Harcourt Brace publication, 
Modern Biography, edited by Marietta Hyde, a book comprising 
chapters from eighteen different modern biographies. For the third 
group, one week was planned for the Macaulay essay, two weeks 
instead of three for the Hyde collection, during which time each 
student’s objective was the writing of an original biography of some 
person prominent in national life. The final week with this group 
was to be given to discussing and evaluating these compositions. 

At the end of four weeks, all groups were tested on the Essay on 
Johnson, by means of the Eaton Literature Tests, by Harold T. 
Eaton, Palmer Company, publishers. For the two groups to be 
tested on Hyde’s Modern Biography, it was necessary to devise a 
test patterned after the Eaton Tests. 

There was less than one point’s difference among the I.Q. averages 
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of the three groups. But the first group, which spent four weeks in 
intensive study of the essay on Johnson, made on the objective 
test a mathematical average of 78. The second group scored 76, and 
the third group 80. This is a narrow margin of difference, despite a 
wide difference in time spent studying the assignment. The double 
check of two short-time groups against one full-time group shows 
the experimental classes a bit ahead. The scores for the two groups 
taking the test on Hyde point to the same conclusion, for here the 
two-weeks group have a rating of 81, against 79 for the three-weeks 
class. 

Every fall the twelfth grade faces the traditionally unpopular 
Burke’s Speech on Conciliation. Our control group took up the as- 
signment immediately, and stayed with it for five weeks, without a 
break in the usual routine. The experimental class gave twenty 
days to an interesting and lucrative study of the modern American 
short story. Collections of short stories, anthologies, and current 
magazine material were all given consideration, with individual 
authors discussed and criticized. The results showed signs of in- 
creased enjoyment and unmistakable interest in short-story reading. 
Burke’s Speech on Conciliation was covered in four days. Both the 
control and the experimental group were tested on the Mabel Satter- 
field Objective Test. The control class made a mathematical aver- 
age of 80 points, the experimental class, 813. The average favors the 
experimental group by a point and a half. 

As a final experiment to determine if additional benefit was de- 
rived from broader reading, the Nelson-Denny Vocabulary and 
Paragraph Tests were used as follows: 

In October, 1931, Form A test was given to two groups, neither 
of which had yet been subjected to any of the experiments just de- 
scribed. On this test scores showed a mean of go for Group I, and g1.2 
for Group II. These mathematical averages were recorded for future 
reference. Six months later, from Group II, fifteen students were 
chosen who had been kept in experimental classes, and who had been 
in none of the control groups. Fifteen others were selected from Group 
I, none of these having been in any but control classes. To these thir- 
ty pupils, Form B of the Nelson-Denny Vocabulary and Paragraph 
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test was given. The purpose was to ascertain the extent of progress 
made by both groups. 

The results show that Group I, the control group, averaged 97.2; 
the experimental group scored a mathematical average of 101.2. 
These figures indicate that the fifteen students who spent but a short 
time on the classics, and an equal time in reading modern literature 
have a four-point advantage over the group who made an intensive 
study of the classics. A further point to be observed is that the 
experimental group shows, from October to April, a gain in vocabu- 
lary and reading ability from an average in October of 91, to 102 in 
April—eleven points. In the control group the average gain over 
the same period was seven points, from go to 97.2. 

It is admitted that methods of testing students in literature are 
not infallible. Scores represent objective knowledge of the work 
studied, but fail to measure appreciation. Objective knowledge is, 
of course, not the aim in teaching literature. However, one may by 
no means be certain that extra compositions and extended detailed 
discussion mean increased appreciation. 


THE ENGLISH TEACHER AND RADIO BROADCASTS! 
F. H. LUMLEY 


Radio should exert a powerful influence on our speech and on our 
tastes. But who is there to guide the listener through the maze of 
programs which can be heard in twenty-four hours in any fairly 
populous district? 

In my own city there are four local stations. Two outside stations 
can be heard quite well and are listened to regularly. Together, 
these six stations alone broadcast a total of 88 daily hours of pro- 
grams, or 240 single programs to choose from during the course of 
one day. How can the listener know about the better programs? 
What is there to keep him from aimlessly tuning in and becoming 
disgruntled because he does not hear what he wants to hear? Why 
should he not choose only the most stimulating—the most exciting 
of all the programs? Newspaper listings are unsatisfactory. Pro- 
gram magazines are tawdry and cheap. It is obvious that we need a 
radio guide for listeners as much as we need information and sugges- 
tions concerning the books we should read. Here, it seems to me, 
is a place where the English teacher can aid, by helping to set stand- 
ards for the appreciation of radio programs. 

“Why bother about this?” you may ask. “There are plenty of 
good programs on the air, and the children will listen to them.” 
That’s a question I can’t answer, but you may find the results of a 
study of children’s preferences interesting. In the spring of 1933 we 
selected groups of school pupils in different parts of Ohio and asked 
them to tell their teachers or to write down the names of the pro- 
grams they liked best. Children in the first and second grades liked 
these programs best: “Orphan Annie,” ‘“‘Gene and Glenn,” “Chan- 
du,” “Old Man Sunshine,” “Amos ’n’ Andy,” “Skippy,” “Black and 
Blue,” “Singing Lady,” “Eddie Cantor,” “Crime Clues,” “Tarzan,” 
“Secret Three.” In the seventh and eighth grades the choices were: 
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“Eddie Cantor,” “Lowell Thomas,” “Chandu,” “Gene and Glenn,” 
“Amos ’n’ Andy,” “Crime Clues,” “Orphan Annie,” “Death Val- 
ley,” “Black and Blue,” “Sing Sing,” “Ed Wynn.” From these pro- 
grams children are learning habits of speech, standards of living, 
ways of thinking, and even ideals. Therefore, every teacher should 
at least listen to a number of these programs to realize what direction 
their influence may take. 

What do adults listen to? It is through adults that children learn 
to listen regularly to certain programs—just as children in turn may 
bend the habits of the adults to meet their wishes. In April, 1933, 
figures for the survey made by a national association of advertisers 
among adults showed that these were the ten most popular pro- 
grams: ‘Chase and Sanborn (Eddie Cantor),” “Ed Wynn,” “‘Lucky 
Strike,” “Fleischman,” ““Maxwell House,” ‘“‘Robert Burns,” “Amos 
’n’ Andy,” “Ben Bernie,” “Philharmonic,” “Chevrolet.” 

The English teacher need not pass judgment on these programs. 
She can, however, develop a critical sense in her pupils and help them 
to formulate their own standards. She can induce them to try listen- 
ing to programs which she feels will interest them and help them to 
listen more critically. 

What may the teacher expect to gain as a result of such teaching? 
She may expect that the pupils will listen to some of the interesting 
and worth-while programs which they would have missed, through 
lack of knowledge or attention to what was offered—for example, 
the series, “Great Moments in History.” She may expect that they 
will become more critical of some of the general types of programs, 
both through the class discussion and through listening to programs 
suggested by her. Finally, since listening is necessarily a family af- 
fair, she may expect the parents to be influenced by the children’s 
judgments and their choice in programs. 

How is the teacher to accomplish all this in connection with her 
manifold other duties? How is she, herself, to sort the wheat from 
the chaff in the 1,500 programs winnowed over the ether each week? 
How is she to set up standards for radio programs when she has not 
had experience in broadcasting? This is a matter which requires co- 
operation—in listening to programs and reporting on them; in de- 
termining what standards in judging broadcasts may be set up, 
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without destroying initiative and independent judgment on the part 
of the pupil. 

For national and regional programs, teachers should receive short 
reviews in a monthly program magazine. The reviews may be made 
by representative teachers located anywhere the programs can be 
heard. For local programs the responsibility for reviewing rests upon 
the individual teacher. If she discovers excellent local programs, she 
would do well to describe these programs in detail for other teachers 
so that they could exert pressure upon their local stations to broad- 
cast similar programs. The monthly program magazine, or section 
of a current magazine, should also contain notes on how teachers 
have prepared pupils to listen to specific broadcasts and how teach- 
ers have related the broadcasts to classroom work, after the pupils 
have heard them. The teacher may also find it wise to permit the 
pupils to review programs themselves, and suggest others which may 
be listened to by all members of the class and discussed. 

What is a good radio program? Is Amos ’n’ Andy a poor pro- 
gram? This all depends upon what you consider to be the results to 
be obtained by broadcasting. If you are a teacher of speech and if 
you hold up a standard of correct English expression, you will be dis- 
mayed by the havoc this program is creating in the English language. 
At one time I presented a list of words to college students and asked 
them to tell me whether they had ever heard the words before and 
whether they had used them. They were of three kinds: regular 
words, Amos ’n’ Andy words, and words changed according to the 
Amos ’n’ Andy system. As stated before, the students were asked in 
connection with each word, “Have you ever heard this word? Have 
you ever used it?” Only a few students had neither heard nor used 
some of the regular English words. But students admitted having 
heard and used 15 per cent of the Amos ’n’ Andy words. For the 
words changed according to the Amos ’n’ Andy system the per- 
centage was 6. There was a tendency on the part of students who 
listened to Amos ’n’ Andy most frequently to define all words in the 
Amos ’n’ Andy sense. The Amos ’n’ Andy program is having an 
effect, even if temporary, upon our speech. From a child’s review of a 
motion picture, I take this sentence: ‘‘ “The Lost World’ was prob- 
ably the most terrifying picture I ever saw, and it certainly left me 
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with a bad imprint for a few days.”’ I recall that Andy has popular- 
ized the use of “imprint” in place of “impression.” 

Should we hold up standards of speech? “Imprint ”is certainly 
shorter than “impression.”” Maybe we should use it. We only need 
to study the history of English to realize how devious are the ways 
in which the language has arrived at its present standards of gram- 
mar, pronunciation, and style. It is the job of the English teacher 
to talk over this matter with her pupils. She and they must decide 
whether they are to criticize one aspect or another of the radio pro- 
gram, and whether the good points of the program outweigh the bad 
points. When the teacher and the pupils have pronounced judg- 
ment on a program, they should write to the broadcaster and tell 
him that they have rejected or approved his program and why. Only 
last spring, one of the broadcasting officials for the NBC stated that 
“Little Orphan Annie” was being given a tutor. Her grammar and 
vocabulary were showing signs of an independence which parents 
would not tolerate. Not all programs are a hazard to our speech. In 
fact, we have definite evidence that they may aid children. Last 
spring, Mr. Hewes questioned pupils in a New Jersey High School 
concerning programs they had heard and benefits derived from lis- 
tening. Several pupils volunteered the information that their vocabu- 
lary had been extended through listening to radio talks. Others 
mentioned that they had corrected their own pronunciation of cer- 
tain words after hearing them over the radio. 

So far I have spoken about general programs and what the Eng- 
lish teacher can do to help pupils become more selective in their 
listening. There are, of course, school programs which relate directly 
to the teaching of English. Such programs may be heard in the 
classroom. These school programs consist, in part, of recitations of 
literary works, performances of plays, and miscellaneous informative 
talks dealing with the work of authors. Are these programs valuable 
to the teacher? How frequently should she use them? The programs 
are valuable in so far as they supply something which the teacher 
cannot give the pupils. They are invaluable as illustrative material. 
Is the English lesson on Shakespeare? Then the radio program can 
bring excerpts from his plays to illustrate specific points the teacher 
wishes to make. The effect of hearing these plays properly read is 
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worth much to the pupil who might otherwise only know them 
through the printed page. If the classroom lesson is on modern au- 
thors of the present time, radio can present the actual author, and 
he may read a very small portion of his works. For lessons on Eng- 
lish usage, there are many interesting facts about the derivation of 
words which can be put into a short talk. 

The function of radio is primarily to enliven and to stimulate. It 
is not to teach. Teaching is the job of the classroom teacher. Radio 
must give us plays, readings, information. But the plays, readings, 
and information ‘should be complete in themselves. They should 
constitute an artistic performance by themselves. I think that we 
learn to appreciate literature much more if we can grasp the selec- 
tion as a unity, and make our analysis before or after reading or hear- 
ing it. This means that the classroom teacher has a great deal of 
work to do in properly utilizing any broadcast received in the school 
room. She must prepare the pupils to hear the broadcast. This 
preparation—for the reading of poems or prose—may be as follows: 
The classroom teacher may give a brief biographical sketch of the 
author. She may show the relation of the poems or prose selections 
to ones already studied in class. She may explain why the particular 
selections were chosen. She may ask several questions which can be 
answered from hearing the broadcast. Or she may dispense with 
such a factual approach and seek to create an imaginative setting. 
Preparation should be directed toward the appreciation of the selec- 
tions as literary works rather than as compositions—with emphasis 
on grammar, word choice, organization, and all the other things we 
enjoy pointing out. After the broadcast comes the proper time to 
analyze the piece in detail, if necessary, to determine how the effects 
were obtained. Do not destroy the effect in the beginning by too 
great analysis. 

The teacher must do a great deal of work before the broadcast 
may be properly assimilated. Of course, the English teacher already 
has a great fund of experience and knowledge about her subject mat- 
ter, particularly the classics. As long as the broadcasts stay within 
this field she will not be greatly troubled in making preparation if she 
understands fully the nature of the broadcast. One of the most im- 
portant functions of radio is that it can not only re-create the clas- 
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sics, but it can bring the literature of the present day to the pupil in 
realistic fashion. High-school pupils should know what the current 
trends are and be able to approach the books they find around their 
homes with some literary background and appreciation. Because 
the teacher has not the time to read widely and continuously an- 
other type of broadcast series is needed. This is the series where the 
radio teaches as well as illustrates. An authority on modern litera- 
ture could conduct a series of broadcasts, explaining, introducing, 
and co-ordinating selections from modern plays, talks by writers, 
poems read by authors. 

What do teachers themselves want? The Ohio School of the Air 
was interested in knowing this. It had broadcast a variety of Eng- 
lish programs. It had put on a series of talks and readings by fa- 
mous modern authors. It had broadcast dramatizations and read- 
ings of classical works. Its speakers had given talks on word usage, 
grammar, speech, and other aspects of the mechanics of English. 
Accordingly, Ohio teachers were asked what they preferred, and 
four suggested types of programs were presented for their considera- 
tion. These four program types or plans were as follows: The first 
plan was entitled, ‘Literature by Living Writers.”” Twenty-one per 
cent of the teachers preferred this plan. The second plan included 
“Dramatizations of Selections from the Required Reading for Col- 
lege Entrance.” Twenty-four per cent of the teachers wanted this 
plan. The third plan went squarely into the teacher’s domain, with 
““A Standard Course in English Given by a Master Teacher.” This 
plan was rejected by all but 8 per cent. The fourth plan was a com- 
promise, and its detailed description read ‘“‘This course would be con- 
ducted by a skilled teacher who would use dramalogues of various 
lengths as demonstrations and introduce living writers occasionally 
as an integral part of the course.” Forty-seven per cent of the 
teachers voted for this plan. 

We see, therefore, that a series of programs in which readings, 
dramatizations, and talks by famous authors are given is very ac- 
ceptable, especially if preliminary explanations and post-broadcast 
evaluations are made by a broadcasting teacher. The English pro- 
gram for the school may well follow this course. Those teachers who 
wish to make the entire preparation themselves can tune in at the 
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time of the reading or dramatization. Those teachers who do not 
care to make the preparation themselves or who cannot make such 
preparation may tune into the broadcast at the beginning and follow 
it to the end. This principle of tuning into the part of the broadcast 
which best fits the particular needs of a class cannot be overstressed. 
It has been found most useful in England in connection with broad- 
casts in foreign languages. 

The Ohio School of the Air, asking teachers what should be the 
content of a regular radio course in English, found that the majority 
considered the teaching of reading and literature-appreciation to be 
of paramount importance. Teaching of good English usage was con- 
sidered next in importance. Here it is seen that even in a regular 
course teachers want illustrative material from literature. Their 
choice is almost exactly in analogy to the wish of teachers of foreign 
languages. Foreign language teachers feel that the teaching of pro- 
nunciation and an interest in the country and language are of prime 
importance.” 

Who listens to English broadcasts which are offered for schools? 
What do the teachers think of the broadcasts? I have only the re- 
sults for the Ohio School of the Air broadcasts here and therefore my 
view of this important aspect of school broadcasting is restricted. 
English broadcasts have been also offered by the Wisconsin School 
of the Air (WHA), American School of the Air (CBS), Chicago 
Public Schools (WMAQ), Magic of Speech and Radio Guild (NBC), 
and Cleveland Public Schools (WTAM). Last year there were eight 
broadcasts for English teachers a week, and these broadcasts con- 
sumed 165 minutes. But to return to the Ohio School of the Air 
(WOSU-WLW). Each year approximately fifteen programs are of- 
fered by the Ohio School of the Air. At the end of the year teachers 
and superintendents are asked to rate these programs. During 1928- 
29, two programs were suitable for use in English courses. Talks by 
living writers rated third and dramatizations twelfth in the whole 
list. In 1930-31, the English and literature program was rated 
eleventh. In 1933 it rated ninth. These relatively low ratings are in 
part due to the fact that literature is a high-school subject, and high- 


Lumley, F. H. Broadcasting Foreign-Language Lessons. Bureau of Educational 
Research Monograph, No. 19. Columbus, Ohio: Ohio State University Press, 1934. 
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school teachers are apt to be more critical of broadcasts than ele- 
mentary-school teachers. This same critical view is shown in the 
ratings for botany, chemistry, and other high-school subjects. Lis- 
teners to the English and literature broadcasts during 1932-33 were 
distributed about equally through the seventh to twelfth grades. 

I have previously referred to the possible effect of the Amos ’n’ 
Andy program on the speech of those persons listening to it. In 
England: a rather detailed experiment has been carried out to de- 
termine whether speech can be taught by radio, and whether pupils 
can learn to properly imitate the sounds. The speech of a number of 
pupils in a London school was recorded at the beginning of the year 
and at the end of the year on linguaphone records. During this time, 
half of the pupils listened regularly to broadcasts by Lloyd James, 
entitled, ““The King’s English.” The other pupils received regular 
speech training in their classroom. Results showed that a distinct 
improvement was made by the pupils listening to the radio lessons. 
This was noticeable in the pronouncing of individual sounds—not 
in intonation or other characteristics of connected speech which were 
not stressed during the broadcast lessons. 

The English teacher has even more to give to radio than she has to 
receive from it. Hers is the opportunity to talk over radio programs 
with pupils and bring them to critical appreciation of the values in 
some programs and the hazards to taste in many other programs. 
She can show the pupils what these radio programs mean in terms of 
their speech, their word choice, their phrasing—and by far more im- 
portant—their preference for literary and social values. Through 
these pupils, she will reach the parents—and, through both, the 
broadcaster. The influence of the English teacher is of great signifi- 
cance. 

3The English Speech Investigation Sub-committee. “The Evidence Regarding 


Broadcast Speech Training.” London: British Broadcasting Corporation. (Inquiry 
Pamphlet No. 3.) 


COMPOSITION TEACHING IN AMERICA 
BEFORE 1850* 


CONRAD T. LOGAN 


“Up to about 1880,” wrote Professor George Rice Carpenter in 
one of the first and most important studies of the teaching of Eng- 
lish, ‘‘the work done in rhetoric had been of the most formal and 
artificial sort, and was not often accompanied by practical exercises 
or compositions. In some schools essays were written at rare inter- 
vals, but they were simply corrected in points of spelling and punc- 
tuation, and the writers at best given only a few offhand hints about 
plainness and conciseness of style.’* Little other information ap- 
pears in standard reference books as to the early stages of composi- 
tion teaching in the United States. Indeed, a popular impression 
seems to prevail that composition teaching is a quite modern inno- 
vation in the schools. Such is not the case. 

Professor R. L. Lyman has cited evidence from the Massachusetts 
school reports to show that “composition as such was a product of 
the decade 1830 and 1840.” He has also cited the instance of a 
teacher of 1830 who “recommends voluntary composition, the pupils 
to continue their work on their own account by keeping journals. 
The variety of exercises suggested,” he says, “includes writing ab- 
stracts from memory; taking notes on lectures; abridgements; dia- 
logues, real and imaginary; stories for children; narratives of per- 
sonal adventure; discussion of questions; and the like.’’ And he 
adds that this procedure “is exceedingly advanced; it is practically 
composition as we understand the term today.’’4 

The subject as we know it today comprises not the laws of expres- 
sion (rhetoric) but rather, in the words of Professor F. T. Baker, 
“the application of those laws, consciously or unconsciously, in 


* Read before the National Council of Teachers of English, December 1, 1933, at 
Detroit, Michigan. 

2 Carpenter, Baker and Scott, The Teaching of English (New York: Longmans, 
1908), p. 218. 

3R. L. Lyman, English Grammar in American Schools before 1850 (Private edition, 
distributed by the University of Chicago Libraries, 1922), p. 150. 


4 Ibid., p. 153. 
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spoken or written discourse, or the discourse itself,” and involves 
“not only the expression of ideas, but the gathering and arrange- 
ment of them.”’s 

What I have assembled in this paper may therefore be regarded 
as a sort of footnote to the history of composition teaching, rein- 
forcing with further instances the opinion of Lyman and providing 
exceptions to the generalization made by Carpenter. Four specific 
exceptions are presented here: 

(1) The theory of composition teaching as we now practice it was 
laid down by Benjamin Franklin in 1749; (2) John P. Brace, a teach- 
er in the Litchfield (Conn.) Female Academy from 1814 to 1832, 
showed rare skill and discernment in the teaching of English com- 
position; (3) Jacob Abbott in his book The Teacher made, in 1834, a 
vigorous protest against grandiloquent writing and urged teachers 
to encourage simple subjects and natural treatment; (4) Parker's 
Progressive Exercises in English Composition, a textbook first pub- 
lished in 1832 and revised and improved in 1846, when it had al- 
ready gone through fifty-five editions, contained abundant exer- 
cises in the writing of themes, essays, and compositions. 

We shall consider, then, in the order named, the influence wrought 
on composition teaching, first, by the philosopher; second, by the 
teacher; third, by the preceptor; and fourth, by the textbook. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN: PHILOSOPHER 


More than a century before 1880—in 1749—there was published 
Benjamin Franklin’s famous Proposals Relating to the Education of 
Youth in Pensilvania, in which he pointed out that the ‘‘Stiles princi- 
pally to be cultivated” were “the clear and the concise.”’ As to the 
training of Pennsylvania youth, he proposed that ‘‘to form their 
Stile, they should be put on Writing Letters to each other, making 
Abstracts of what they read; or writing the same Things in their own 
Words; telling or writing Stories lately read, in their own Expres- 
sions. All to be revis’d and corrected by the Tutor, who should give 
his Reasons, explain the Force and Import of Words, etc.’” 

5’F. T. Baker, Article on “Composition” in the Encyclopedia of Education, II, 
165-68. 

6 Benjamin Franklin, Proposals Relating to the Education of Youth in Pensilvania. 
1749 (Facsimile reprint, University of Pennsylvania Press, 1931), pp. 13-18. 
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Franklin’s vision, it will be seen, involved a recognition of certain 
important elements of composition teaching as we now practice it. 
Note the four activities that Franklin proposed: 

a) Writing letters to someone 

b) Making abstracts of what one reads 

c) Paraphrasing stories, etc. 

d) Revising under supervision 
What slight advance we have made over his theory! Note how simi- 
lar to Franklin’s ideas are those of the twentieth century. The Hosic 
bulletin,’ issued in 1917, listed five results to be sought in the teach- 
ing of composition; they were the abilities to: 

a) Write a courteous letter 

b) Compose a unified paragraph on familiar material 

c) Analyze a piece of writing, and present its gist in outline 

d) Plan a well-ordered report 

e) Write imaginative composition in form for publication 


But not merely in theory did Benjamin Franklin make proposals 
still considered basic in the teaching of composition; in practice he 
engaged in these devices to improve his own writing. Reading The 
Spectator, he made “short hints of the sentiments in each sentence, 
laid them by a few days, and then, without looking at the book, tried 
to complete the papers again..... ” He “took some of the tales 
and turned them into verse; and, after a time, when I had pretty 
well forgotten the prose, turned them back again. I also sometimes 
jumbled my collection of hints into confusion, and after some weeks 
endeavored to reduce them into the best order, before I began to 
form the full sentences and complete the paper... .. ” This, he 
said, was to teach him ‘“‘method in the arrangement of thoughts.’ 


JOHN P. BRACE: TEACHER 


At the Litchfield Female Academy essays seem to have been re- 
quired not at rare intervals, but frequently and constantly. Miss 
Sarah Pierce (its founder in 1792) required some kind of composi- 
tion writing as early as 1802. The students were expected to keep 

7 James Fleming Hosic, Chairman, Reorganization of English in Secondary Schools 
(Department of Interior, Bureau of Education, Bulletin No. 2, 1917) (Washington: 
Government Printing Office), p. 31. 

8 Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin (Boston: Houghton, 1886), pp. 22-23. 
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journals—itself a composition activity—and in these are found a 

number of references to composition, as well as a few examples. 

Examination of one pupil’s journal? written in the year 1803 dis- 

closes these comments: 

Jan. 7—Attended school, finished my composition, and heard the history 
summed up..... 


Jan. 11—Heard the young Ladies read history, and copied my composition. 
Jan. 22—Wrote a composition upon Vanity, and heard our faults told. 


Caroline Chester’s journal’? contains this entry for Sunday, August 
28, 1816: 

Saturday morning we defined the word Sensibility. Mine was—It will be 
necessary in order to define the word sensibility to consider in the rst place what 
true sensibility is, & in the 2nd how we can distinguish it from false, true sensi- 
bility is that acuteness of feeling which is natural to those persons who possess 
the finer perceptions of seeing, hearing & feeling—It may very easily be dis- 
tinguished from false as the former has effect upon the heart while the latter 
only effects the nerves. 


Another pupil, Mary Chester, writing on May 19, 1819, to her broth- 
er Edwin, said: 

.... My time is wholly taken up. I have to keep a journal and write com- 
positions which with other studies occupy all the time of a moderate genius. 
Thursdays we have a rare fuss parsing. ... . I have to write a dissertation next 
week on the advantages of commerce. I wish you would send me your senti- 
ments upon it..... 


In 1821 candidates for the degree were required to “have, to be 
shown at the close of the school, three months journal or eight dis- 
sertations.’’ From the diary of Mary Wilbor in 1822 we read: 

Tuesday before July 4—Mr. Brace reads subjects for dissertations, for the 
week in which I am appointed the subject is ““The causes of dreams” which I 
think a very easy subject." 


In 1825 the rules had to be copied by each pupil. One pupil’s com- 
plete copy, surviving, testifies as follows: 


9 Emily Noyes Vanderpoel (compiler), Chronicles of a Pioneer School from 1792 to 
1833, Being the History of Miss Sarah Pierce and Her Litchfield School (Cambridge: 
University Press, 1903), p. 50. 

te Emily Noyes Vanderpoel (compiler), More Chronicles of a Pioneer School from 
1792 to 1833 (New York: Cadmus Book Shop, 1927), p. 193. 

™ Emily Noyes Vanderpoel (compiler), Chronicles of a Pioneer School, etc., p. 191. 

[bid., p. 234. 13 Ibid., p. 239. 
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roth, You must write a letter to be corrected and sent home to your friends 
once in four weeks—except excused. You must not write a careless note, or any 
careless writing. You must write a composition once in a fortnight, of 200 words. 
You must write at least 30 good lines in a week. 


Lest it appear that these are mere sporadic instances of writing, 
and not characteristic either of Litchfield Academy or of the work of 
John P. Brace, the testimony of two of his pupils as to his method 
and ability may seem significant here. Rose Terry Cooke, for in- 
stance—who has the distinction, Professor Pattee has pointed out, 
of having contributed seven short stories to the first eight numbers 
of the Allantic Monthly—writing to the daughter of her former 
teacher, said: “I look back at my school days with so much pleasure 
—and regret, and so much gratitude to your father (Mr. John P. 
Beace)..... I owe to your father the greater share of whatever 
power to write I possess, and I have often wished that I could see 
the notes he used in his composition class lectures. I think they 
would make such a useful book. .... 15 

But even more significant than the praise of Mrs. Cooke is the 
warm admiration and keen discernment of teaching power shown for 
Mr. Brace by Harriet Beecher Stowe. Born in Litchfield, Harriet 
Beecher attended the Litchfield Academy; she recalls her first train- 
ing when she was nine years old, as follows: 

Mr. Brace exceeded all the instructors that I ever knew in the faculty of 
teaching the art of English composition. The constant excitement in which he 
kept the minds of his pupils—the wide and varied regions of thought into which 
he led them—formed a preparation for teaching composition, the main requisite 
for which, whatever people may think, is to have something that one feels inter- 
ested to say. 

His manner was to divide his school of about a hundred into divisions of 
about three or four, one of which was to write every week. At the same time he 
inspired an ambition to write by calling every week for volunteers, and every 
week there were those who volunteered to write... .. The first week the sub- 
ject of the composition chosen by the class was “‘The Difference between the 
Natural and the Moral Sublime.” 

One may smile at this for a child nine years of age; but it is the best account 
I can give of his manner of teaching to say that the discussion that he had held 
in the class not only made me understand the subject as thoroughly as I do now, 


4 Ibid., p. 255. 1S [bid., p. 310. 
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but so excited me that I felt sure that I had something to say about it; and that 
first composition with half the words misspelled amused him greatly. 

But there was soon to come a counselor of teachers, himself an 
author of numerous moralistic writings as well as a teacher; he vigor- 
ously opposed the flow of flowery language then current. 


JACOB ABBOTT: PRECEPTOR 


Jacob Abbott, remembered today as the author of twenty-eight 
“Rollo books,” was a teacher of Longfellow at Portland Academy in 
1821, and had founded by 1830 the Mount Vernon School in Boston, 
one of the pioneer institutions in America for the education of wom- 
en. Here, says the Dictionary of American Biography, “Abbott 
showed his unusual talent for the instruction and government of the 
young, and introduced many innovations which have now become 
part of our educational system.’’*? His various textbooks and peda- 
gogical writings dealt primarily with moral instruction, but he 
discussed at some length the problems of the composition teacher 
in his book titled The Teacher, published in 1834. 

“The teacher,’ Abbott said, “should guard against grandilo- 
quence and empty verbiage—common thoughts expressed in pom- 
pous periods—and assign to children such subjects as are within the 
field of childish observation.’”** He went on to offer two models— 
facetiously referred to by Professor Allan Abbott of Columbia 
University as the first composition scale—as examples, one of what 
we often call “fine writing,” the other of simple colloquial language. 
Jacob Abbott’s introductory comments are given here (and enough 
of each composition to show what he had in mind). 

“The following specimens, both written with some skill, will illus- 
trate the two kinds of writing alluded to. Both were written by 
pupils of the same age, twelve; one a boy, the other a girl. The sub- 
jects were assigned by a teacher. I need not say that the following 
was the writer’s first attempt at composition, and that it is printed 
without alteration.” Then comes the composition: 


6 Charles E. and Lyman B. Stowe, Harriet Beecher Stowe: The Story of Her Life 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1911), pp. 26-27. 

17 Dictionary of American Biography, I, 21. 

8 Jacob Abbott, The Teacher: or Moral Influences Employed in the Instruction and 
Government of the Young (Boston: William Peirce, 1834), p. 251. 
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THE PAINS OF A SAILOR’S LIFE 

The joyful sailor embarks on board of his ship, the sails are spread to catch 
the playful gale, swift as an arrow he cuts the rolling wave. A few days thus 
sporting on the briny wave, when suddenly the sky is overspread with clouds, 
the rain descends in torrents, the sails are lowered, the gale begins, the vessel is 
carried with great velocity, and the shrouds unable to support the tottering 
mast, gives way to the furious tempest; the vessel isdrove among the rocks, is 
sprung aleak, the sailor works at the pumps, till, faint and weary, is heard from 
below, six feet of water in the hold, the boats are got ready, but before they are 
into them, the vessel dashed against a reef of rocks, some in despair throw 
themselves into the sea, others get on the rocks without any clothes or pro- 
visions, and linger a few days, perhaps weeks or months, living on shell fish or 
perhaps taken up by some ship. Others get on pieces of the wreck, and perhaps 
be cast on some foreign country, where perhaps he may be taken by the natives, 
and sold into slavery where he never more returns. 


“Tn regard to the following specimen,’’ Abbott goes on, “‘it should 
be stated that when the subject was assigned, the pupil was directed 
to see how precisely she could imitate the language and conversation 
which two little children really lost in the woods would use. While 
writing, therefore, her mind was in pursuit of the natural, and the 
simple, not of the eloquent.” (A portion of this composition is 
omitted.) 

THE CHILDREN LOST IN THE WOODS 

Emily. Look here! See how many berries I’ve got. I don’t believe you’ve 
got so many. 

Charles. Yes, I’m sure I have. My basket’s most full; and if we hurry, we 
shall get ever so many before we go home. So pick away as fast as you can, 
Emily. 

Emily. There mine is full. Now we’ll go and find some flowers for mother. 
You know somebody told us there were some red ones, close to that rock. 

Charles. Well, so we will. We’ll leave our baskets here, and come back and 
get them. 

Emily. But if we can’t find our way back, what shall we do? 

Charles. Poh! I can find the way back. I only want a quarter to seven years 
old, and I shan’t lose myself, I know. 


* * * 


Emily. Oh, dear! we must be lost. Hark! Charles! didn’t you hear that 
dreadful noise just now? Wasn’t it a bear? 

Charles. Poh! I should love to see a bear here. I guess if he should come near 
me, I would give him one good slap that would make him feel pretty bad. I 
could kill him at the first hit. 
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Emily. I should like to see you taking hold of a bear. Why, didn’t you know 
bears were stronger than men? But only see how dark it grows; we shan’t see 
Ma’ tonight, I’m afraid. 

Charles. So am I, do let’s run some more. 


“We have given enough for a specimen,”’ says Abbott. “The com- 
position though faulty in many respects, illustrates the point we had 
in mind.”’® And in a chapter on instruction the author offers the 
reminder that ‘“‘the mass of pupils in our schools are not to be writers 
of moral essays or orations, and they do not need to form that style 
of empty, florid, verbose declamation, which the practice of writing 
composition in our schools, as it is too frequently managed, tends to 
form. Assign practical subjects,”’ he advises,‘“—subjects relating to 
the business of the school—or the events taking place around you. 
Is there a question before the community, on the subject of the 
location of a new school-house? Assign it to your pupils, as a ques- 
tion for discussion, and direct them not to write empty declamation, 
but to obtain, from their parents, the real arguments in the case, and 
to present them, distinctly and clearly, and in simple language, to 
their companions.’’?° 

Not only the philosopher, the teacher, and the teacher’s guide, 
but the textbook also helps to show how composition teaching had 
developed before 1850. Let us examine briefly, therefore, what was 
probably the most widely used composition textbook during this 
period. 


PARKER'S PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES IN ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


First published in Boston in 1832, this textbook went through 
fifty-five editions before 1846, when a new stereotype edition was 
issued—‘‘revised, enlarged, and improved.” In 1850 it was the 
“only work on Composition used in the public schools of Boston,” 
where its use had been authorized by the School Committee soon 
after the first edition had been issued. The publisher commends the 
book in glowing words: ‘The great popularity of this work has given 
it an introduction into almost every Academy and higher Seminary 


19 [bid., p. 251. » Jbid., p. 86. 
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throughout the United States, England,” and the British Provinces; 
and its usefulness, as an aid in teaching this important branch of 
education, has been acknowledged by hundreds of eminent teachers 
who have used it.” 

An Albany teacher testifies, in the publisher’s announcement on 
the last flyleaf, that the book “will afford a sure guide to written 
composition.’”’ A professor of rhetoric in Bowdoin College considers 
it well fitted “to guide and aid [the pupils’] first attempts in the 
difficult work of composition.” And the principal of the Eliot School, 
Boston, expresses his belief and hope that ‘‘this branch of education, 
hitherto much neglected, will receive that attention which in some 
degree its importance demands. ... . By such a work, all the diffi- 
culties and discouragements which the pupil has to encounter, in 
his first attempts to write, are in a great measure removed; and he 
is led on progressively, in a methodical and philosophical manner, 
till he can express his ideas on any subject which circumstances or 
occasion may require, not only with sufficient distinctness and ac- 
curacy, but even with elegance and propriety. An elementary trea- 
tise on composition, like the one before me, is certainly much wanted 
at the present day.” 

The twofold problem of the composition teacher in encouraging 
his pupil both to obtain ideas and to express them properly is pointed 
out in the Preface. Parker explains that his book ‘‘presupposes some 
acquaintance with syntax; although the practical exercises under 
most of the Lessons, can be performed with tolerable facility by 
those who have but a slender knowledge of any part of Grammar. 
....After the principle of each lesson is stated, ....a MODEL is 
presented, which is designed to show the pupil how the exercise is to 
be performed.” 

There are 48 lessons in the book, besides six supplementary sec- 
tions—including a list of 302 subjects suggested for themes, essays, 

2 It appears that the English edition (e.g., that used in the Girls’ School at Worces- 


ter) was pirated. See Reports and Essays Published by the Friends’ Educational Society 
from 1837 to 1845 (York: John L. Linney, 1846), p. 13. 

2R. G. Parker, Progressive Exercises in English Composition (Boston: Robert S. 
Davis, 1851), p. 144 (flyleaf). 

23 Ibid., pp. 3-4. 
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etc. The first nine lessons offer exercises in supplying words; the 
next eight give practice in gaining variety by changing words, forms, 
constructions. Two lessons deal with simple and compound sen- 
tences, two with words—derivation and synonyms. Exercises in 
converting verse into prose—which were later so fearfully over- 
worked—are next offered. There are three lessons on narration and 
description, ten on figures of speech. A lesson in exposition is treated 
under the title ‘“‘Paraphrase.’’ But these preliminaries have all led 
progressively to the last six lessons, which concern themes (simple 
and complex), easy essays, and epistolary writing. 

Pupils about to write themes are advised to find some book which 
treats of the subject, but, says the author, “There is a nearer and 
more fertile source which will furnish him with materials, provided 
he seeks for them in a proper way. That nearer source is his own 
mind, working on the materials which it already possesses.’’ After 
complete directions as to the manner of obtaining ideas and ma- 
terials, the author says: “These considerations and reflections form 
what may be called the study of the subject; and should generally 
be made before the writer takes up his pen to record a single idea.””?4 
And some of us had thought that “prevision”’ was a twentieth-cen- 
tury furbelow in composition teaching! 

Typical titles in Parker’s list range from ‘‘Adversity”’ and “Affec- 
tion” (Parental) to “Virtue” and “Zeal’’; those silly histories that en- 
dured into the twentieth century are offered as composition subjects 
by Parker—the history of a coin, or a needle, or a looking glass; 
adages—sometimes ominous—are offered for elaboration, such as 
“The greatest genius has its weaknesses” or “Love and wisdom 
dwell apart.’’ But there is little metaphysics for children: Parker 
doesn’t encourage pupils to write on “The Difference between the 
Natural and the Moral Sublime.” 


SUMMARY 


Four types of evidence have been cited to show that composition 
teaching had advanced further as a subject by 1850 than has here- 
tofore been reported. In 1749 a philosopher had laid down the 
theory and set forth the basic types of activity in the subject today; 


24 [bid., p. 104. 
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by 1830 a teacher of electric personality had used stimulating pre- 
liminary discussion and models in teaching composition; by 1834 
an influential leader had undertaken to guide composition writing 
away from the artificial and grandiloquent and toward the simple, 
the natural, the practical; beginning in 1832, a widely used textbook 
counseled organization, planning (even elimination), provided a 
number of exercises leading to the theme or essay, offered topics 
and titles. 

In spite, then, of a new vogue in topics and subject matter and 
new devices and techniques for teaching mechanics, the fundamental 
element in composition teaching today remains what John P. Brace 
in 1820 must have known it was: exciting the minds of his pupils, 
making them feel they have something to say. 
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WHAT SHALL WE READ ABOUT THE MOVIES? 


Books about moving pictures have multiplied so rapidly that a com- 
plete library of such books today would include fully a thousand volumes. 
A few of the older volumes, like Vachel Lindsay’s The Art of the Moving 
Picture and Hugo Miinsterberg’s The Photoplay, have become classics. 
However, because of the creative evolution through which screen art has 
been passing, many of the volumes published prior to 1927, when the film 
found its voice, are now obsolete or obsolescent. The newer books vary 
greatly in value. 

Out of a thousand old and new, good and bad, books about the history, 
science, industry, art, and future of the cinema, perhaps a hundred are 
worth reading today.t A year hence, undoubtedly, some fine new books 
will have to be added to the list, and some of the older items will have to 
be dropped. 

The following are among the volumes teachers will find useful: 


BEATON, WELFORD. Know Your Movies. Hollywood, California: How- 
ard Hill, 1932. Pp. 192. 


The best American discussion of the fundamental difference between the art 
of the stage play and the art of the screen play. Interesting to teachers because 
of its challenging and stimulating analysis of the theory and practice of photo- 
play production in 1932, with many concrete references to current pictures in 
the light of basic principles formulated by Vachel Lindsay in 1915. Argues elo- 
quently against the abuse of sound and the excessive use of dialogue. Predicts a 
return to the art and technique of the silent picture with music and certain types 
of rhythmic sound integrated, but with a minimum of dialogue. 


Bruce, RosBert C., and Dow.inc, Pat. Camera Secrets of Hollywood. 
Hollywood: Metropolitan Studios, 1931. Pp. 135, with 155 illustrations. 
A splendid handbook for the amateur interested in the study of pictorial com- 


position, problems of lighting and exposure, and camera work as an adventure. 
Mr. Bruce is a poet with the camera. Excellent for high-school students. 


* Dr. Lewin has prepared and mimeographed an annotated bibliography, describing 
116 volumes. It may be obtained by sending 25 cents to him at 125 Lincoln Avenue, 
Newark, New Jersey.—Editor. 
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CARTER, Huntiy. The New Spirit in the Cinema. London: Harold Shay- 
lor, 1930. Pp. xxxv+403, with 32 illustrations. 

A discussion of the film as a social force rather than an art form, with a critical 
analysis of its commercial development. The author describes the book as ‘‘an 
analysis and interpretation of the parallel paths of the cinema, which have led 
to the present revolutionary crisis, forming a study of the cinema as an instru- 
ment of sociological humanism.” 


CHARTERS, W. W., Motion Pictures and Youth: A Summary. New York: 

The Macmillan Co., 1933. Pp. 66. 

An interesting review of the series of twelve studies of the influence of mo- 
tion pictures upon youth, which were financed by the Payne Fund, from the 
standpoint of the chairman under whose supervision the studies were made. 
Dr. Charters, who is the distinguished director of the Bureau of Educational 
Research at Ohio State University, points out that “particularly fruitful con- 
tacts’? were made by his organization with the Photoplay Committee of the 
National Council of Teachers of English, which also was conducting pioneer 
researches in this field. 


Cox, WARREN E. (ed.). The Theatre and Motion Pictures (Britannica 
Booklet No. 7). New York: Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc., 1929. 
Pp. x+94 (encyclopaedia size), with 4 color plates and 62 halftone 
plates, each containing a group of illustrations, and numerous line cuts. 
A unique and brilliant symposium, indispensable for high-school students 

seeking an appreciation of the motion picture and kindred theatrical arts. In- 

cludes forty-seven authoritative articles selected from the fourteenth edition of 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica, and grouped under twenty headings. 


DALE, Epcar. How To Appreciate Motion Pictures. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1933. Pp. xi+243, with 43 illustrations. 

The first book of its kind—a manual of motion-picture criticism prepared for 
high-school students. A fine text, at once scholarly and practical. Pupils find 
it so interesting that some have been known to read it in a single evening. What 
higher praise could there be for a textbook than that? 


Ernst, Morris L., and LoRENTz, PARE. Censored. Foreword by HEy- 
woop Broun. New York: Jonathan Cape & Harrison Smith, 1930. 
Pp. xvi+199, with 16 illustrations. 

A discussion of the cinema problem, indicating that the solution is not 
through any form of artificial control. 
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Faure, Eure. The Art of Cineplastics. Translated from the French by 

WALTER Pacu. Boston: Four Seas Co., 1923. Pp. 63. 

Seven brilliant essays on the art of the silent film, including an appreciation 
of the art of Chaplin by one of the greatest modern authorities on the history and 
principles of art. Films are interpreted as ‘‘plastic poems” and ‘‘dramas of move- 
ment.” 


GaLe, ArTHUR L., and Hotstac, Russet, C. Making Better Movies. 
New York: Amateur Cinema League, Inc., 1932. Pp. 205. 


An ideal introduction to ‘“‘a whole new world of interest and satisfaction’’ to 
the amateur movie-maker—‘“‘an avocation for a lifetime.’”’ A reading of the book 
gives one an appreciation of cinematographic effects. The discussions—for ex- 
ample, of montage, tempo, and composition (pp. 191-93)—are remarkable for 
clarity and simplicity. A practical handbook for high-school photoplay clubs. 


Hampton, BENJAMIN B. A History of the Movies. New York: Covici, 
Friede, Inc., 1931. Pp. 456, with 125 pages of illustrations, mainly 
stills, showing “the development of the motion picture in America, 
both as an industry and as an entertainment medium,” from 1go1 to 


1931. 

Chapters: ‘‘Living Pictures and Peep Shows,” ‘‘A New Form of Theater,” 
“Quantity vs. Quality,” Motion Picture Patents Company,” “‘The Star 
System,”’ “‘Feature Pictures,’’ ““The New Era,’’ “The Pickford Revolution,” 
“The Rise of First National,’’ ‘The Post-War Boom,” “‘United Artists and 
Other Developments,” ‘“‘The Battle for the Theaters,”’ “Hollywood Scandals 
and Censorship,” ‘‘Bigger and Better Pictures,” ‘““The Silent Film’s Apex,” ‘‘In 
Foreign Lands,” “Talkies,” ‘‘Sound and Fury,” ““Today and Tomorrow.” 


Krows, ARTHUR Epwin. The Talkies. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 
1930. Pp. x+245, with diagrams and illustrations. 


Discusses the evolution of the talkies as a new art, a new science, a new in- 
dustry, and a new business. Provides an interesting bibliography. 


Linpsay, VACHEL. The Art of the Moving Picture. New York: Macmillan 

Co., 1922. Originally published in 1915. Pp. xliii+-289. 

A classic discussion of criteria for classifying and judging photoplays. Ana- 
lyzes types: photoplays of action, of fairy splendor, of crowd splendor, of patri- 
otic splendor, of religious splendor, intimate pictures. Defines the photoplay as 
sculpture-in-motion; as painting-in-motion; as architecture-in-motion; as furni- 
ture-, trappings-, and inventions-in-motion. Enumerates differences between 
the screen play and the stage play. Discusses trends and speculates as to the 
future of films. 
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McKay, HERBERT C. Cine Titling and Editing. New York: Falk Pub- 
lishing Co., 1932. Pp. vit+86, with 15 illustrations. 

A brief, practical guide for the amateur on the technique of making titles and 
editing motion-picture films. Written by the director of the New York Insti- 
tute of Photography, the book is authoritative, yet simple enough for high- 
school students. 


MUNSTERBERG, Huco. The Photoplay. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 
1916. Pp. 232. 
A pioneer study of the psychology and the aesthetics of the silent motion pic- 
ture. Chapter iv, on ‘‘Attention,” contains a classic discussion of the signifi- 
cance of the close-up. 


PuDOVKIN, VSEVOLOD ILLARIONOVICH. On Film Technique. Translated 
and annotated by Ivor Montacu. London: Victor Gollancz, Ltd., 
1929. Pp. 204. 

Three important essays and an address on the art of writing, editing, and di- 
recting silent films, with considerable emphasis on the technique of montage. 
Comparable to Edgar Allan Poe’s essays on the art of the short story in that the 
author, a leading Russian director and cinema composer, is a master of the art 
he discusses. 


Rotna, Paut. The Film Till Now. New York: Jonathan Cape & Har- 

rison Smith, Inc., 1930. Pp. 362. 

Discusses the development of the film, the various forms of the cinema, the 
films of America, Russia, Germany, France, Great Britain, and other countries; 
the aim of the film in general and in particular; the preconception of dramatic 
content by scenario organization; the methods of expression of dramatic con- 
tent by film construction, visual and audible. Appendixes include production 
units of some outstanding films and their players, a glossary of motion-picture 
terms, and a bibliography. 


LEWIN 
WeeqQuauic Hicu ScHooi 


NeEwARK, NEW JERSEY 


THE PLACE OF THE OUTLINE 


Does the outline contribute to good writing? In my own case, quite 
the contrary. Presented with an outline, which says it all anyway, I am 
paralyzed. I note that the police dog belongs to the group of shepherd 
dogs, that he is intelligent, that he is a good watch dog, that he is a loyal 
friend. But faced with that formidable, formal outline I cannot relax, 
forget myself, and write warmly about my enthusiasm for the police dog. 
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But am I merely an exception? Do other people feel and act quite 
differently? For some time I have been curious about this. When stu- 
dents come back from college flaunting A’s and papers with flattering 
faculty comments, I begin my outline inquisition. Not once have I found 
a paper written from the outline. But I find that many college teachers 
are requesting the outlines ahead of the themes, and that pupils are 
writing the themes ahead of the outlines even as pupils have done before 
them. One of the most brilliant students and promising writers explained 
that it would be impossible to write a paper displaying any originality or 
personality if the outline requirement were not evaded. 

But I was not content to limit my inquisition to students. To speakers, 
school officials, I put the same question, and always elicited the same half- 
guilty confession. They had a plan in mind of course; they knew they were 
going to talk about this, and this, and this. But there was no written 
formal outline. A choice phrase or word they may have jotted down, lest 
it escape the memory, but the plan they kept in their minds. There was 
no evidence of this formal outline which we have been worshipping. Their 
thought developed and opened out before them as they wrote. Even as 
Bacon says that one of the values of a friend is his ability to listen while a 
man talks his way to clearer thought, so the writing process clarifies, 
develops, and opens up thought. 

Obviously, one does not attack a piece of writing without a mental 
plan. But this plan is subject to change and variation as the enthusiasm 
of composition dictates. One knows when starting that he will talk 
about certain things, but he does not cramp and limit himself by an ex- 
tensive, detailed, and formal outline. 

This, then, seems to indicate that as a writing device the outline is of 
questionable or even negative value. It is a definite hindrance to original, 
creative writing. It can result in only the most formal, impersonal, mathe- 
matically precise treatise. 

It is not as a writing device that the outline justifies itself, but as a 
reading aid. To outline written material, to see the relationships between 
various ideas, to see the skeleton of the paragraph, chapter, or book, to 
see the idea high lighted and isolated from encumbering details is to ad- 
vance definitely in ability to read. Here the outline makes a valuable 
and important contribution both to reading ability and learning facility. 

But here, again, we must be cautious. Our zeal for a perfectly de- 
veloped outline must not cause us to lose sight of its purpose. Remember 
that we are outlining to enable us to get out of the trees so we can see the 
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woods. An outline carried to the nth degree of subdivision might easily 
make the trees all the thicker. 

May I suggest, then, in conclusion, that we cease to worship at the 
shrine of the outline; that we recognize its cramping, paralyzing effect 
upon writing; that we treat it solely as a reading device, and that even 


here we keep it in its place? 
Hazet E. Kocu 
ROCKFORD SENIOR HiGH SCHOOL 
RockrFrorD, ILLINOIS 


BOOK REPORTS AGAIN 


Believing that people discuss books, art, plays, or neighborhood gossip 
in groups of two or three but not in groups of twenty or more, I proposed 
to Seniors that we try making reports just as we would talk about books in 
a friend’s home. Classes were divided into groups of three. Each group 
selected a host or hostess to lead the discussion, to try to restrict conver- 
sation to literature, and to report back to the class the most interesting 
ideas presented in the group. 

No formal outline for reporting was given. To begin the work, the 
classes spent four days investigating and discussing some of the interest- 
ing things to be discovered in poetry, novels, biography, essays, short 
stories, and books of travel. All agreed that discussion in the group should 
be informal, each entering into the conversation just as one does while 
visiting in a friend’s home. Furthermore, it was agreed that the teacher 
would remain apart from the groups and that he would make no effort to 
determine whether books were read. At the end of each period, the host 
or hostess handed in to the teacher the titles discussed and presented in- 
teresting ideas learned in the group or called upon some one to do this. 

The first meetings were in the regular classroom. Later the pupils 
suggested that the auditorium would enable each group to feel its isola- 
tion as a social group and would make reading of excerpts from books, 
plays, and poems possible, without disturbing others. A committee com- 
posed of a representative from each class arranged with the principal for 
the auditorium. 

At regular intervals the groups assembled, each going to an assigned 
place, which the group made believe was the home of the host or hostess. 
Pupils emphasized that interesting reports must be made, for no one would 
go into another’s home and bore the guests with tiresome reports. 

Although the plan has not been perfect, it has created considerable 
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interest in books. It has led us away from the formal written or oral re- 
port. It has caused many pupils to express a liking for reading, pupils 
who have read through necessity until now. At the end of the semester a 
ballot was given the pupil to check, and indications are that a few did not 
do their reading; but I cannot think the number great enough to justify 
discontinuing the plan. In addition to the ballot each pupil wrote a criti- 
cism of the plan. 

Some of the criticisms indicate how seriously many of the pupils have 
observed the progress of the work. (1) A more definite plan for reading 
should be worked out by each group, particularly avoiding the telling of a 
story instead of giving personal reactions to it. (2) It would be interesting 
for one group to read the same book occasionally, so that argument could 
be held. (3) A greater seriousness of purpose in reading must be empha- 
sized by the host or hostess. (4) Each pupil must accept more responsi- 
bility for bringing interesting ideas on books. (5) Conversation within 
the group must be strictly limited to topics of literary interest. (6) The 
instructor must co-operate more carefully in advising some of the hosts 
or hostesses concerning the books that will appeal to different types of 
pupils in the group. 

Recently a hostess came to me, worried about her group. None of them 
liked the books on the reading list. “They liked the ¢hrillers,”’ she said. 
She asked that I recommend some good adventure books for a boy in the 
group. Quick reference to the Home Reading List, published by the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English, solved the problem. After the next 
meeting she came to me smiling, saying, ‘Well, it worked like a charm. 
He wants more of the same kind. Said he enjoyed the book more than 
any other he had read in high school.” 

At the beginning of the semester, we spent three days analyzing our 
mistakes and planning for better reports this semester. With such experi- 
ences as the one with the young hostess and with many pupils asking for 
an announcement of our program for this semester, I am convinced that 
book reporting, if made to approach a lifelike setting, still can be of inter- 
est to a majority of pupils. 

Byron Davis 


CENTRAL HicH SCHOOL 
SHERMAN, TEXAS e 
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RADIO AND THE ENGLISH TEACHER! 


The radio has great educational] possibilities. In my own humble way, 
I try to get over certain points from time to time. The children in my 
radio sketch? do have a definite bedtime, and they do get there without 
too much trouble. They brush their teeth (I think they see their dentist 
more than twice a year), they do their home work pretty well on schedule, 
they get plenty of fresh air and exercise, they eat their vegetables and 
salads, they drink their milk (I wish my own two children behaved as well 
as my radio children), and they have a healthy regard for the rights of 
others. (They practically never use cusswords.) 

They are not, however, sissies; they are not precocious, and they are not 
goody-goodies. Peter says ‘Hot dawg!” just as the average boy does. (I 
always correct him when he says it, of course.) And the two of them, 
Peter and Pan, get into the usual brother and sister squabbles. In other 
words, if they are to be looked up to and admired by real children, they 
must be normal. 

There is one thing which I have been doing in this series which has 
probably occasioned more comment on that angle of the program than 
any other one thing. From time to time, I have the children use incorrect 
English, whereupon I correct them. Peter will say, “Him and I are going 
to the movies.’’ Whereupon I will say, gently but firmly, “He and I are 
going to stay home.” (Thus killing two birds with one stone.) Or Pan 
will say, “I feel bad’’—I will say, ‘‘-ly”—and Pan will say “badly.” Or, 
as happens frequently (you can always kill a minute this way if your 
script is short), Peter will say: “Can I stay up ten minutes more?” and 
I will pretend not to understand him until he gets the point and says 
“May I stay up?” 

Strangely enough, this is the thing that listeners whom I meet comment 
upon most frequently. I have had many people who visit the studio or 
meet me outside say: “What I like about your program is the way you 
correct Peter and Pan and teach them proper English.” (They don’t 
realize I’m still only one step ahead of the children.) 

In this simple way, and in only an elementary manner, I, too, am teach- 
ing English. Now, there is no reason why my lessons can’t be expanded. 
Not only can I point out that “ain’t” is incorrect (although I understand 
tMat the educational left wing is wavering on this), and that there is a 


* Excerpted from an address delivered before the National Council of Teachers of 
English at Detroit, December 1, 1933. 


2 The Wheatenaville quarter hour. 
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place for “can” and a place for “‘may,”’ but I can go on and multiply the 
examples. Of course, the thing to avoid is throwing thousands of English 
teachers out of work. 

To return again to my point, this must mainly be done in a dramatic 
and entertaining way. One little example such as I have mentioned is of 
much more value than a dozen out-and-out lessons on the air. Naturally, 
there are those seeking education for whom such “lectures” are designed, 
but there are, in addition, many of the younger fry who possibly will 
drink when led to water, if an entertaining radio program is fed to them 
at the same time. 

Naturally, I have looked upon the problem of ether-education from the 
standpoint of the medium in which I am used to working. I believe that, 
generally speaking, more people will listen to entertainment programs 
than to strictly educational programs. For both these reasons, therefore, 
I feel that the great problem of the air today is in the entertainment pro- 
grams. We shall always have our symphony orchestras, our poetry hours, 
our classical dramas. And there will always be an audience for these pro- 
grams. But the great mass of listeners, both adult and non-adult, will 
listen to the Amos and Andys, the Ed Wynns, and, shall I say—the 
Raymond Knights? This is for the same reason that a thousand people 
will go to see Greto Garbo in Baby Beware while ten people will go to see 
a travel talk. They want to be entertained and they want drama and 
comedy. And that is why I believe that there should be a standard for 
radio programs, and that an intelligent public opinion will make for such 
a standard. 

I quite agree with what seems to be a consensus of opinion on the part 
of such organizations as parent-teacher associations, that children’s pro- 
grams need a lot of weeding out. As I have told you I have tried to 
eliminate from my broadcasts the cheap material that is presented to 
children only too often. I am not infallible—I suppose it is an easy 
matter to find many flaws in the programs I write—but I do not see any 
reason why public opinion cannot reduce these flaws to a minimum. As a 
matter of fact, resentment on the part of mothers has already made itself 
felt in the planning of children’s programs. It is not necessary to frighten 
children in order to entertain them. Give them plenty of thrills, yes, but 
do it without resorting to the nonsensical methods of some of the more 
popular broadcasts. I heard one recently in which a young lady of about 
thirteen years was traveling through a subterranean passage with some 
kind of a professor in search of her boy friend who had been kidnapped by 
the “gang.” There were secret doors, knocking on walls, and a fiendish 
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brand of poison which had been placed on a cobweb and designed to 
brush her face and thus do away with her. Suddenly she had a bright 
idea—“TIf I sing to Tommy [or Bobby or whatever his name was] he will 
answer me if he can hear me. He always answers when I sing.” “A capital 
idea!”’ said the professor. So the girl stopped in her tracks then and there, 
in the secret subterranean passage, surrounded by the bloodthirsty kid- 
napping gang and its secret doors, and she sang a verse and two choruses 
of “Lover Come Back to Me,” accompanied by a guitar which suddenly 
appeared out of thin air. 

In my humble opinion we can do better than this. I’m no Shakespeare, 
and perhaps some of my stuff is as bad as that (I don’t like all my output 
myself). Of course, one can’t always be good when one is turning out the 
equivalent of a short one-act play every day in the week. All I say is that 
if you and you and you educate the public’s taste to the point where it 
will brand such stuff as tripe, then, of necessity, those of us who feed the 
air waves will have to turn out better material. 

To sum up the situation as I see it, the whole structure of our sponsored 
system of broadcasting is based on the belief that if the public will listen 
to a given program the public will buy the product which is advertised. 
If the public does not like that program, it will not listen to it—whereupon 
the sponsor loses. Therefore, the sponsor wishes to give the public what 
it wants. 

The problem of education has always been to educate students to 
appreciate and demand the best. If students can be taught to demand 
the best in literature, in art, in the drama, in motion pictures, it can be 
taught to demand the best in radio. That is where I see teachers fitting 
into the picture, so far as I’m concerned in representing radio entertain- 
ment. 


RAYMOND KNIGHT 


New York City 
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EDITORIAL 


“Although my school is not Progressive, in the accepted sense, it 
has long since abandoned class instruction in English beyond the 
English in Ninth grade. The so-called ‘subject-matter’ depart- 
an Integrated ments have taken over the functions formerly served 
Curriculum by the English department.” 

The speaker was an experienced high-school principal, addressing 
a conference discussing the plans of twenty-eight progressive sec- 
ondary schools which had launched an experiment in integration. In 
that large gathering of administrators no voice was heard in protest 
against the proposal to effect such a drastic reorganization of the 
secondary-school curriculum. 

While there is no immediate prospect of the general dismantling of 
English departments in American high schools, an unmistakable 
trend in the direction of shared responsibility is discernible in the 
discussions of school administrators. The increased interest in the 
social sciences, precipitated by the economic crisis, is reviving the 
old criticism that the English department, with a lion’s share of the 
program time, is unsuccessful in securing mastery of simple, coherent 
expression on the part of pupils. Coupled with this criticism is the 
common feeling that English as a tool should be taught in direct con- 
nection with the situations in which it is normally used. 

Resistance to this tendency, if it is to be offered at all, should not 
arise out of the type of vested interest which has so effectively de- 
layed much-needed reforms in other fields. The attitude of English 
teachers, who have perhaps been numbered with the most progres- 
sive members of the public-school staff, should continue to be one of 
intelligent co-operation with the genuine leaders of the profession. 

The revolutionary changes which a swiftly changing social order 
will impose upon the secondary-school curriculum in the coming 
years demand of teachers of English a complete abandonment of pro- 
vincialism and prim concern with minuscule details of visionless 
routine. We must be prepared to advance a program in English that 
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will conform to the spirit of the new curriculum and that will enrich 
it with an abundance of those leisure time activities which only the 
specialist in English is competent to stimulate and guide. 

While no accurate prediction can, of course, be made as to the 
forms which the curriculum will take in the high school of tomorrow, 
we may expect with reasonable assurance that the prevailing organi- 
zation will perish from sheer inanition. The perfunctory classroom 
instruction in literature and the deadly arsenals of language drills 
will give way to the wholesale expansion of the extracurriculum and 
the establishment of a scientific bureau of correctional service which 
will function in behalf of the individual child. 

Foremost among the responsibilities of the English department 
will be the maintenance of standards of effective expression in the 
science and social studies fields, in which many of the normal ex- 
pressional activities of youth arise. Refinements in the techniques of 
co-operation with instructors in these fields overshadow in impor- 
tance every other problem of our profession. Moreover, the prepara- 
tion of teachers of English will consist increasingly in the develop- 
ment of those specialized skills required in an adequate program of 
leisure-time activities. Supervision of high-school drama, public 
speaking, and journalism, and the sponsorship of literary recitals, 
literary clubs, creative writing clubs, and radio and photoplay appre- 
ciation clubs, tasks which call for extraordinary knowledge and skill, 
will absorb the English teacher’s attention in ever greater measure. 

The integrated curriculum does not imply the weakening of the 
English department unless teachers of English pursue a policy of 
myopic conservatism. On the contrary, it implies the measurable 
improvement of the English staff, both in numbers and in profession- 
al competence. Teachers of English should be in the van of the great 
offensive against the present unwieldy, antiquated, secondary-school 
organization which now threatens to displace the college as the most 
reactionary educational institution in America. 


Joun J. DEBOER 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


NEW PHOTOPLAYS 
April 9, 1934 
DEAR Mr. HATFIELD: 

As a result of the growth of the National Council’s influence in this 
field, the major producers are consulting us as to forthcoming, projected, 
and suggested pictures. Scripts of films now nearing shooting stage are 
offered for examination. Our committee can help shape production plans 
very definitely. Among the films soon to be released are screen versions 
of: 


Treasure Island Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch 
Tale of Two Cities Pride and Prejudice 

David Copperfield Barretts of Wimpole Street 
Green Mansions Anthony Adverse 

Jane Eyre Age of Innocence 

The Good Earth Marie Antoinette (Zweig’s) 
Kim Napoleon (Ludwig’s) 
Captains Courageous Rip Van Winkle 

The Devil’s Disciple Last Days of Pompeii 
Swiss Family Robinson Cyrano de Bergerac 

School for Scandal What Every Woman Knows 
Gulliver’s Travels Prisoner of Zenda 


Great Expectations 
LEWIN 
Chairman, Committee on Photoplay Appreciation 


COUNCIL ACTIVITIES 


Council members in states and cities where there are no local English 
organizations affiliated with the National Council of Teachers of English 
will be interested in reading a letter sent by Mendel S. Fletcher, chairman 
of English in the Parker High School District of Greenville, S.C., and 
representative in South Carolina of the Public Relations Committee, to 
teachers of English in that state just before the annual state education 
meeting in March. A few slight additions have been made to Mr. Fletch- 
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er’s letter to make it more informational, since other energetic Council 
members may wish to adapt it to the situation in their communities. 


DEAR TEACHERS OF ENGLISH: 

Are you acquainted with the excellent work being undertaken and accom- 
plished by the National Council of Teachers of English? 

It was my privilege to attend the annual Thanksgiving week-end meeting 
held in Detroit, a meeting packed with enthusiasm, inspiration, fellowship, and 
genuine helpfulness. I talked with Mr. Holland D. Roberts, of Harrison, New 
York, chairman of the Public Relations Committee, and Miss Stella S. Center 
and Miss Eleanor Boykin of New York City, members of the Committee, all of 
whom expressed a desire to see the English teachers of South Carolina take a 
more active part in the National group. 

The Council maintains the following active committees: Curriculum Com- 
mission, College Reading, Departmental Organization, Examinations, Inter- 
national Relations, Public Relations, Radio, Recreational Reading, Research, 
Elementary School Reading, Poets’ Readings, Photoplay Appreciation, and 
Magazines in the Classroom. 

Current publications of the National Council are: Home Reading, Leisure 
Reading (high school reading lists), Students’ Guide to Good Reading (college list), 
Guide to Play Selection, and Current English Usage. Members obtain Council 
publications at reduced prices. 

Would you like to be actively associated with one of the most alert and pro- 
gressive organizations in the entire field of American education, the only national 
professional organization for teachers of English? 

Think it over. Let’s have a meeting here in Columbia this week. Let’s or- 
ganize a South Carolina group to be affiliated with the National Council. 

Cordially yours, 


(Signed) MENDEL S. FLETCHER 
PARKER HIGH SCHOOL 
GREENVILLE, S.C. 


The 1934 meeting will be held in Washington, D.C. PLAN TO GO. 


These Are National Council Publications 


LEISURE READING CURRENT ENGLISH USAGE 
Reading list, grades 7-9. Survey of today’s usages in English 
and punctuation. 


$1.80 a dozen $2.00; $1.00 to Council members 


GUIDE TO PLAY SELECTION 

A descriptive list of plays for amateur 
production. 

$1.25; $.75 to Council members 
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HOME READING STUDENTS’ GUIDE TO 
GOOD READING 

Reading list, grades 9-12. College reading list. 

$1.80 a dozen $1.20 a dozen 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
211 West 68th Street, Chicago, Illinois 
PuBLic RELATIONS COMMITTEE 
H. D. Roserts, Chairman 
ELEANOR BoyKIN, Secretary 


THE HARPER PRIZE 


Harper and Brothers announce the Seventh Biennial Harper Prize 
Novel Competition ending February 1, 1935. Any author who is a citizen 
of the United States and who has not published a novel in book form 
prior to January 1, 1921, is eligible. Preference will be given to works of 
full-novel length—s5o,o00 to 100,000 words. Full particulars may be ob- 
tained from Harper and Brothers, 49 East 33d Street, New York City. 


THIRTY-FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NEW 
ENGLAND ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS 
OF ENGLISH 


The four hundred teachers who assembled for the Harvard Conference 
of the New England Association of Teachers of English on March 9, 1934, 
were treated to an extraordinary revelation of the values of oral reading 
of poetry. Mr. Samuel Thurber (Newton High School), Chairman of the 
Conference, mentioned former meetings which had been devoted to the 
speaking of poetry. Miss Mary A. Weaver (Technical High School, 
Springfield) described the annual poetry-reading contest of her school—a 
competition involving 1,700 participants from whom are selected four 
finalists. The reading of these four contestants is judged by three out-of- 
town experts, and the whole contest is conducted with such dignity that 
considerable prestige is established for the good speaking of poetry. 

Following Miss Weaver were demonstrations of choral reading of 
poetry on three educational levels—the elementary school, high school, 
and college. A sixth-grade class taught by Miss Ethel M. Richards 
charmed the audience with The King’s Breakfast and two other selections. 
Miss Jessie A. Southard (Newton High School) discussed the barrier to 
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enjoyment of poetry presented by the technical terms too often imposed 
upon immature students. Miss Southard’s group of high-school pupils 
demonstrated with selections from such varied authors as Amy Lowell, 
Yeats, Alfred Noyes, and Vachel Lindsay. This group’s concert rendition 
of The Congo will be long remembered by those who heard it. It revealed 
the heightened effect of mystery, power, and superstition which choral 
speaking can draw from the rhythms and images of the poem. 

Miss Cécile de Banke, of Wellesley College, discussed the differences be- 
tween the singing and speaking chorus, particularly in reference to the 
wider range of tone and the finer gradations found in the speaking voice 
where the subtlety of expression is not limited by the discontinuous inter- 
vals of the musical scale. The Wellesley group demonstrated the variety 
of techniques with a ballad by Browning and The Nightingales by Bridges, 
in which the dark voices created antiphonal responses. When the Hounds 
of Spring by Swinburne was spoken by several soloists, Te Lotus Eaters 
by Tennyson was carried by one high voice speaking against a low chorus. 
Combinations of techniques were used with great effect in The Chipmunk 
by Vachel Lindsay and The Bells by Poe. 

At the dinner and literary evening following the afternoon meeting one 
hundred and sixty people were delighted with Mr. Laurence Binyon’s 
reading of two of his poems. Mr. David T. W. McCord talked with a great 
deal of charm about the pleasures and pains of writing essays and read 
two essays of his own. Dr. Robert M. Gay wound up the evening with a 
humorous description in verse of the reading habits of the great American 
public. 

That the American college graduate prefers fiction to any other kind of 
literature was revealed at the Annual Meeting of the Association held in 
Boston on March 10. Discussing a questionnaire sent to graduates of 
Dartmouth and Smith—a questionnaire designed to reveal the persistency 
of college influence on the character and the amount of later reading—Dr. 
Charles A. Cockayne stated that history and biography were equally di- 
vided as second choice among the Dartmouth graduates, who reported an 
average daily reading of two hours fifty-three minutes; and biography 
alone was second choice among Smith graduates, who reported an average 
daily reading of two hours nineteen minutes. Favorite modern authors for 
Dartmouth men were Galsworthy, Sinclair Lewis, and Conrad; and for 
Smith, Galsworthy, Willa Cather, and Hugh Walpole. Dartmouth grad- 
uates reported that their reading was about equally divided between 
pleasure and business purposes; whereas Smith graduates devote about 70 
per cent of their time to reading for pleasure and 30 per cent for business 
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purposes. The earlier graduates of both colleges indicated a preference for 
Shakespeare, Dickens, and the classic poets; whereas the graduates of 
more recent years have a preference for contemporary writers, drama, and 
modern poets. More than half the graduates asserted that the study of 
literature in college was of no aid in developing an interest in reading. In- 
dicating that the school and college might better serve its purpose in in- 
fluencing the reading habits of adults, Mr. Arthur S. Roberts, in summary, 
concluded that teachers might well spend less time on analysis, enforce 
little compulsion, and make no unnecessary references to examination re- 
quirements. Greater attention should be given to an initial pleasing as- 
sociation, and interest in books should be fostered in clubs and other out- 
of-class groups. He felt there is at present very little relationship between 
adult reading habits and present teaching practices. 

The general topic under consideration, ‘“The Relation of School and 
College Teaching of Reading and Literature to the Reading Habits of 
Later Life,” led the investigating members to make a number of personal 
interviews. Professor Hewette E. Joyce reported that many influences 
outside of the classroom decided the literary choices of individuals and 
that these influences were of a nature beyond the control of the school. 
Early reading habits, family interests and culture, travel, and other in- 
fluences which had early pleasant associations persisted throughout the 
life of the individual in determining his life reading habits. Similarly, 
aversions for particular types of literature were traceable to early influ- 
ences. 

Miss Mabel A. Bessey, Bay Ridge High School, Brooklyn, reported 
that the National Survey conducted to determine the preferences among 
school children for periodicals revealed rather obvious results—the boys 
preferring outdoor-life magazines; and the girls, those magazines centering 
their interests in the home, such as the Ladies’ Home Journal. Likes and 
dislikes for magazines were determined largelv by their story content, and 
those magazines most frequently read were those which were most easily 
available in the home or library. Both boys and girls showed a preference 
for biography. Miss Bessey urged a more extensive use of periodicals in 
classrooms, especially as they may be used as a point of departure for 
wider interests. The teacher, she warned, must guard against the use of 
the periodical as an isolated unit, and should consider more carefully its 
liberalizing influence. Professor Elizabeth Manwaring spoke encourag- 
ingly of the wholesome influences of the secondary school on reading hab- 
its. Many desirable life-habits of reading are formed during the secondary 
years; the pupil’s range of reading is widely extended, resulting in a more 
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intelligent, selective choice in the adult years than would otherwise evolve. 
Mr. Noel Cottrell of England, exchange teacher at Newton, reported that 
the books most frequently issued at the London libraries are Shake- 
speare’s. In the classroom, he continued, the pupil is encouraged to read 
widely. Emphasis is placed on individual choices. Less attention is given 
to biography and history, and greater efforts are expanded on the novel, 
drama, essay, and Bible. 

Mr. Henry Beston, former editor of The Living Age and author of The 
Outermost House and other books for adults and children, and Miss Eliza- 
beth Coatsworth (Mrs. Henry Beston), poet and author of the Newbery 
Prize Book, The Cat Who Went to Heaven, were introduced as the speakers 
at the meeting of the English Lunch Club by Dr. Charles Swain Thomas, 
toastmaster. Mr. Beston urged that a greater interest be taken in the 
secondary schools concerning genesis, influence, and development of 
American customs, habits, and speech. A world-traveler, Mr. Beston il- 
lustrated his contentions with experiences he had had in Maine and on the 
islands of the North Carolinian coast. On the islands he found among the 
people expressions and pronunciations directly traceable to Sussex, Dev- 
onshire, and other English districts. His most interesting discovery at the 
islands was the large number of Greek and Syrian names. These he finally 
traced to a colonizing venture undertaken by an Englishman who gathered 
many of his followers among the poverty-stricken towns of Asia Minor. 
After settling in Florida, the community revolted against their leader. 
Many fled north, and as a result some settled in the islands, perpetuating 
there many of the names, manners, customs, and speech habits inherited 
from the original colony. 

Mrs. Beston concluded with a reading of a number of her poems se- 
lected largely from her unpublished writings. Mrs. Beston liberally inter- 
spersed pertinent comments which gave her poems a detailed setting not 
usually obtainable. 

At the business meeting of the Association the following officers were 
elected for 1934-35. 

President: HEwWETTE E. Joyce, Dartmouth College, Hanover, New 

Hampshire 
Vice-President: MARIoN C. SHERIDAN, New Haven High School, New 

Haven, Conn. 

Editor: CHARLES SWAIN Tuomas, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
Secretary-Treasurer: A. BERTRAM DE MILLE, Simmons College, Boston, 
Mass. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
(with the above officers) 


F. Brookes Quimby, Bates College, Lewiston, Maine 

Tuomas H. Rosrnson, Rhode Island College of Education, Providence, 
R.I. 

A trrepD H. Wricut, William Hall High School, West Hartford, Conn. 

ALAN R. BLACKMER, Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 

WINIFRED H. Nasu, Roxbury Memorial High School, Roxbury, Mass. 


W. LEHMANN 
CHARLES R. LANGMUIR 
Students in the 
Harvard Graduate School of Education 


THE HIGH-SCHOOL WRITER 


According to an announcement in the Puget Sound English Notes the 
projected publication of the High School Writer, a national high-school 
magazine, has been postponed indefinitely, but the plan has not been 
abandoned. The address of the High School Writer is Earl F. Pfaff or 
Edna L. Sterling, Lincoln High School, Seattle, Washington. 


STUDENT ANTHOLOGIES 


Quest: An Anthology of Verse by the Students of Mundelein College 
Foreword by Rev. C. L.O’Donnell. Volume II. Chicago. The Charles L. 
O’Donnell unit of the Catholic Poetry Society of America. College verse 
of unusual merit.—Southwestern Voices. Compiled by Lester Raines. Box 
276, Las Vegas, New Mexico. A collection of verse compiled from the 
work of graduate and undergraduate students of the Department of 
English of New Mexico Normal University, Las Vegas, New Mexico.— 
Pinfeathers, a neatly printed compilation of prose and poetry selected 
from the notebooks of IIIB English pupils in the Parker Senior High School, 
Chicago, Illinois—Jnkdrops, an annual publication of creative writing by 
the creative writing class of the Senior High School in Crawfordsville, 
Indiana. Printed by the High School Press.—Dawn, a fifth book of origi- 
nal verse written and edited by the pupils of Durfee Intermediate School, 
Detroit, Michigan.—Chrysalid, Volume V, a collection of student verse 
selected by the English Department of Mount Mercy Academy, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan.—The Bend of the Bow, poems by the pupils of the 
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Jordan Junior High School in Minneapolis, Minnesota. Not the least 
successful of these creative efforts are the lovely illustrations which ac- 
company the poems. Pied Pipings, a 1933 collection of poetry by mem- 
bers of the Poets’ Club of the Indiana State Teachers College, Terre 
Haute, Indiana. 


THE BEST SELLERS! 
March 19 to April 16 


FICTION 


1. Anthony Adverse, by Hervey Allen. June 26. (F. & R.) $3.00. 

2. The Oppermanns, by Lion Feuchtwanger. March 19. (Viking) 
$2.50. 

3. Anitra’s Dance, by Fannie Hurst. March 21. (Harp.) $2.50. 

4. Private Worlds, by Phyllis Bottome. March 28. (H. M.) $2.50. 

5. The Nine Tailors, by Dorothy L. Sayers. March 22. (H. B.) $2.00. 

6. Long Remember, by MacKinlay Kantor. April 5. (C. McC.) $2.50. 

7. Doctor Arnoldi, by Tiffany Thayer. March 30. (Messner.) $2.50. 

8. Rainbow Cottage, by Grace L. Hill. March 29. (Lipp.) $2.00. 

9. Tender Is the Night, by F. Scott Fitzgerald. April 12. (Scrib.) $2.00. 

10. The Wife, by Helen G. Carlisle. March 22. (H. B.) $2.50. 


GENERAL 


1. While Rome Burns, by Alexander Woollcott. March 5. (Viking.) 
$2.75. 

2. On Our Way, by Franklin D. Roosevelt. April 12. (Day.) $2.50. 

3. The New Dealers, Anonymous. March 30. (S. & S.) $2.75. 

4. Nijinsky, by Romola Nijinsky. March 22. (S. & S.) $3.75. 

5. 100,000,000 Guinea Pigs, by Kallet & Schlink. January 12, 1933. 
(Vang.) $2.00. 

6. Life Begins at Forty, by Walter B. Pitkin. October 25, 1932. (Whit- 
tlesey.) $1.50. 

7. The Robber Barons, by Matthew Josephson. March 1. (H. B.) 
$3.00. 

8. The Native’s Return, by Louis Adamic. February 1. (Harp.) $2.75. 


t Reprinted, by permission, from the Retail Bookseller, of the Baker & Taylor Co., 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York. Ranking is based upon actual count of the Baker & Taylor 
Co.’s sales throughout the country during the period indicated. Only current books 
are included. 
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9. The Economy of Abundance, by Stuart Chase. March 20. (Macm.) 
$2.50. 

10. I Went to Pit College, by Lauren Gilfillan. March 1. (Viking.) 
$2.50. 


THE PERIODICALS 


THE GENERAL MAGAZINES 


In a searching analysis in the April, 1934, American Mercury, Ernest 
Sutherland Bates charges that Ludwig Lewisohn is the victim of an “ex- 
acerbated egotism” and a “persecution complex,” arising from memories 
of social injustice, a consciousness of unrecognized abilities, and the sense 
of being enslaved by one’s inferiors. In that persecution complex lie the 
roots of Mr. Lewisohn’s transformation into Herbert Crump, “defender of 
the sacredness of property and idol of the bourgeoisie.’ The identity is 
virtually admitted in Midchannel, and particularly in An Altar in the 
Fields. “One of the finest intellects of his time,” declares Mr. Bates, 
“strove to master his environment and failed.” 


Oswald Spengler’s bitter philippic against the oncoming proletarian 
tide and the alleged menace of the colored races, the recently published 
Hour of Decision, has fared indifferently or worse in American reviews. 
Lewis Mumford, writing in the New Republic, declares that he had disin- 
fected himself and put on rubber gloves before doing his review, and in 
these words he expresses the typical liberal feeling concerning the gloomy 
German’s latest effusion. Even Allen Tate, writing in the conservative 
American Review (April, 1934), admits that Spengler has lapsed from the 
organic determinism of the Decline of the West, and is guilty of Teutonic 
jingoism. Mr. Tate cites with approval, however, the thesis that both 
international finance-capitalism and Socialism (or Communism) represent 
attacks upon the institution of private property, and a betrayal of Western 
culture. 


Mr. Seward Collins, editor of the American Review, reviews in the April, 
1934 (First Anniversary), number the contents of his magazine in the year 
since it succeeded the Bookman. This candid credo, illustrated by refer- 
ences to some of the most notable contributions to the first volume, is of 
particular interest in the light of the description of the American Review 
as Royalist, Fascist, and Humanist in point of view. While the viewpoints 
expressed in the magazine are by no means uniform, a glance at the list of 
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outstanding contributors for the year will reveal that the characterization 
is, in the main, accurate. Belloc, Chesterton, More, Agar, Babbitt, and 
Nickerson are among Mr. Collins’ heroes, all of whom represent a denial 
of the revolutionary and democratic traditions in American life. The 
editor explains that the magazine was founded in response to the need for 
a “Right Wing” organ of expression in opposition to the liberalism and 
radicalism of the leading journals of opinion. 


That the outstanding problem of modern poetry is to understand and 
to communicate the perplexities of a world that grows daily more compli- 
cated, is the contention of Stephen Spender in his article, “The Artistic 
Future of Poetry,” appearing in the April 18, 1934, issue of the New Re- 
public. “Poetry,” avers Mr. Spender, “‘is the only branch of knowledge 
that can form a synthesis of our experiences, so overwhelming, so obscure 
and paralyzing; and if that synthesis is made, man will at least still be 
able to understand the soul of man.” The limitations of the Romantic 
movement in poetry were due to its failure to serve the function of “criti- 
cism of life,” in that case of the Industrial Revolution. 

Edmund Wilson, on the other hand, in an article provoked by A. E. 
Housman’s recent volume, Tie Name and Nature of Poetry, and T. S. 
Eliot’s lectures on the Use of Poetry, writes under the title, “The Canons 
of Poetry” (Aélantic Monthly, April, 1934) that the Romantics, particu- 
larly Coleridge, made an important advance upon the classic conception 
of poetry which was roughly equivalent to literature in verse. The tenden- 
cy of the Romantics, and later of Arnold, and even of T. S. Eliot and A. E. 
Housman, is to confine the conception of poetry to the poignant or musi- 
cal moments in lyric verse. In Joyce, however, we find the tendency to 
merge the techniques of poetry and prose. Ulysses represents the mastery 
of metrics as well as of prose, and the more recent Work in Progress, though 
arranged typographically as prose, may be classed either as prose or poetry. 
Spender makes the same point about recent writers. He says in his article 
that D. H. Lawrence might have written great poetry from the material 
in his novels and that Virginia Woolf’s novel, The Waves, is in great part 
scarcely distinguishable from free verse. He finds in Wuthering Heights 
an example of a great poetic novel. 

In seeking to trace the causes of the decline which has already taken 
place in poetry, Wilson points out that verse has been closely associated 
with music in the course of its development. In the great upsurges of Eng- 
lish poetry there has usually been a marked return to the quality of music 
which was characteristic of all of Shakespeare. He advances the interest- 
ing theory that Edna St. Vincent Millay’s musical training was at least in 
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part responsible for the success of her lyrics and that the marvelous musi- 
cal effects of the Sirens episode in Ulysses were made possible only by the 
fact that Joyce possesses a fine tenor voice. 


Among the “Good Books That Almost Nobody Has Read” listed by 
such novelists and critics as Sinclair Lewis, Dos Passos, Edmund Wilson, 
Conrad Aiken, and others in the April 18, 1934, issue of the New Republic, 
are Through the Wheat, by Thomas Boyd (Scribner’s, 1927), The Way of 
Sacrifice, by Fritz von Unruh (Knopf, 1928), War, by Ludwig Renn 
(Dodd, Mead, 1929), The Martial Spirit, by Walter Millis (Houghton, 
1931), Laugh and Lie Down, by Robert Cantwell (Farrar, 1931), Nobody 
Starves, by Catherine Brody (Longmans, 1932), The American Jitters, by 
Edmund Wilson (Scribner’s, 1932), and The Disinherited, by Jack Conroy 
(Covici, 1933). 


A new magazine devoted to the chronicling and criticism of contempo- 
rary letters abroad, called The Literary World: A Monthly Survey of Inter- 
national Letters, makes its début with the May, 1934, issue. It is published 
by the Froben Press, 12 Mount Morris Park West, New York City, and 
has on its staff Angel Flores (editor), Victor Robinson (managing editor), 
Samuel Putnam, Stanley J. Kunitz, Pierre Loving, and others. The cur- 
rent issue contains some original fiction, a review of recent periodical ma- 
terial in French, German, Italian, Russian, and Spanish, lists of current 
works of fiction in Russia, and reviews of Budgen’s James Joyce and the 
Making of Ulysses and other critical works. 

The leading article is a translation of a survey of current Italian litera- 
ture by Massimo Bontempelli, called ““Towards a Plastic Literature.” In 
describing the current literary trend in Italy M. Bontempelli lists the fol- 
lowing as the major trends in the literature of Italy: (1) against aestheti- 
cism (decay of the classical spirit); (2) against psychologism (decay of the 
romantic spirit) ; (3) the art of writing viewed as architecture (that is, as a 
modification of the habitable universe; therefore antilyrical, antimetric, 
antistylistic) ; (4) differentiation between imagination in the new sense and 
the old “‘fabulous”’; anti-orientalism; (5) overcoming of the advance-guard 
spirit: approach to an art destined for a vast public; (6) a Mediterranean 
reprise. 

M. Bontempelli predicts that Italian literature is to be a vigorous and 
varied one, of importance to the entire Continent. He believes that Ameri- 
can literature will be for twentieth-century Italy what the plastic arts 
were from the fourteenth to the eighteenth centuries and what music was 
from the fifteenth down through the century past. 
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Discoursing upon ‘“The Art of American Fiction” in the Spring Book 
Number (April 25, 1934) of The Nation, Mr. Mark Van Doren cites Ermest 
Hemingway, Elizabeth Maddox Roberts, William Faulkner, and Erskine 
Caldwell as outstanding among the novelists of the last decade. Mr. Van 
Doren believes that the novels of John Dos Passos fail to do what their 
author intended, that is, to reproduce the chaos of our society. ‘‘No nov- 
el,’’ he asserts, “‘could be long enough to do what Mr. Dos Passos wants to 
do in his, though a shorter one . . . . might do this surprisingly well... . 
The Lonigan books are genuinely terrible; those of Mr. Dos Passos are 
what no book can afford to be: they are chaotic.” 

Mr. Van Doren implies that Dos Passos knows how to unsettle the 
reader’s peace by showing the whole world in restless motion but that he 
sees the effect, not of complexity but of confusion. 


PROFESSIONAL ARTICLES 


Mr. Francis P. Robinson, of the University of Iowa, found that the 
reading rate may be improved in the case of slow readers by separating 
reading materials into phrases according to the length and difficulty of the 
words. In his experiment reported in the February, 1934, issue of the 
Journal of Educational Research selections were typed off into short, 
separated phrases. At the beginning of the training the number of words 
in each phrase was small enough to allow even the poorest reader to 
assimilate a group in one fixation. The length of each phrase was grad- 
ually increased and more and more reading from normally printed mate- 
rial was interspersed between the exercises. 

Mr. Robinson suggests that portions of elementary readers could be 
printed in this manner. He points out that by means of this technique 
children who, according to Orton, are lost through present methods of 
teaching reading because they get mixed up in sequence and reversed 
symbols, may be properly oriented. 


In an address before the National Student Federation of America pub- 
lished in the Saturday, February 17, 1934, issue of School and Society Mr. 
Joy Elmer Morgan has suggested two short lists of books which, in his 
opinion, every undergraduate editor should read. The first list gives a 
general background of philosophy and outlook: (1) A History of the Free- 
dom of Thought, by J. B. Bury; (2) The Work, Wealth, and Happiness of 
Mankind, by H. G. Wells; (3) The New Exploration, by Benton Mackaye; 
Constructive Citizenship, by L. P. Jacks; (5) Other People’s Money, by 
Louis D. Brandeis; (6) Recent Social Trends in the United States, textbook 
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edition; (7) A Sociological Philosophy of Education, by Ross L. Finney. 
The second list deals more specifically with the immediate problems of 
contemporary life: (1) Looking Forward, by Franklin D. Roosevelt; (2) 
The Roosevelt Revolution, by Ernest K. Lindley; (3) The Industrial Dis- 
cipline, by Rexford G. Tugwell; (4) Concentration of Control in American 
Industry, by H. W. Laidler; (5) The Modern Corporation and Private 
Property, by Berle and Means; (6) A Planned Society, by George Soule; 
(7) The Coming Struggle for Power, by John Strachey; (8) The Social Eco- 
nomic Goals of America, which can be secured from the National Educa- 
tion Association, Washington, D.C., in pamphlet form or in the Journal 
of the N.E.A. for January, 1934. 


H. Clay Skinner attempts to answer the much discussed question 
‘What is progressive education?” in the April, 1934, number of Education- 
al Method by listing seventeen requirements which in his judgment mod- 
ern education must meet to be fully progressive. Among these require- 
ments are: aiming to keep abreast of our changing social order or modify- 
ing and reconstructing the social order; applying the principles of child 
nature and development to the instructional process; enabling the child to 
apply the facts, principles, and techniques learned to life-situations; pro- 
viding sufficient freedom to insure interest, normal self-expression, per- 
sistence, independence, and responsibility; creating life-situations in the 
schoolroom so that education will not mirror life but so far as possible be 
life itself; administering to the mental and physical health of the children; 
securing the co-operation of the home through an intelligent plan of adult 
education. 


In order to determine whether radio music interferes with the efficiency 
of pupils’ home study, Claire Zyve and Evelyn Smith conducted an experi- 
ment giving children similar tests with and without music. Their conclu- 
sions presented in the April, 1934, Educational Method, reveal that most 
children prefer to read at home with music and that an even larger number 
do have the radio on at home while working. The study revealed a de- 
cided increase with music of such negative habits as lip reading, audible 
reading, and wrong study habits, but that in general the effect was less 
detrimental than many parents believe. 


Dormitory libraries as a supplementary service in the junior college 
were recently introduced by Stephens College in an effort to improve the 
character of student recreational reading. Professor B. LaMar Johnson 
tells, in the April, 1934, issue of the Junior College Journal, of the popular- 
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ity of these collections in the six dormitories on the Stephens campus. The 
most popular of the readings proved to be Buck’s The Good Earth, Al- 
drich’s A White Bird Flying, Emily Post’s Etiquette, Shakespeare’s works, 
Aldrich’s A Lantern in the Hand, and Galsworthy’s Flowering Wilder- 
ness. 

More striking still is the experiment in the use of the library as an ex- 
tension of the college classroom. The program is made possible chiefly be- 
cause the dean of instruction, who is chairman of the committee, including 
the five divisional heads, is also the head of the library staff. Teachers 
schedule individual conferences with students in the library, and, in many 
cases, meet their students in the general library. When this plan becomes 
impractical, provision will be made for placing books in, or adjacent to, the 
classrooms. A special social science library was recently opened adjacent 
to the social science classroom. Books, newspapers, and magazines were 
thus made immediately available upon demand. 


Interdepartmental co-operation for the improvement of student Eng- 
lish is being carried out between the College of Agriculture and the De- 
partment of English of Ohio State University, according to an article by 
Sada A. Harbarger and William H. Gilchrest in the March, 1934, issue of 
the Journal of Higher Education. The outstanding features of the plan 
described are: (1) the English instructor conducts the required courses in 
the College of Agriculture and acts in an advisory capacity to both the 
staff and the students; (2) college-wide standards of good English have 
been established. The college courses in English serve as the essential 
point of reference for the co-operative activities. The co-operation con- 
sisted for the most part in supervising the preparation and writing of the 
term papers. The English consultant assists the subject-matter professor 
in preparing the instructions for the term paper. 

The particular merit of the plan appears from the increased responsi- 
bility of the entire teaching staff of the college for requiring good English 
in all the written work. Students have been impressed with the fact that 
good English must be used in the work of all the courses. The prestige of 
the English department has been strengthened by the project. 


Some of the results of a study of the effect of the high-school library on 
the reading of college Freshmen, made by Alice Horsfall, under the direc- 
tion of Douglas Waples, of the University of Chicago, and published in the 
April, 1934, issue of the North Central Association Quarterly, are of con- 
siderable significance to the secondary-school administrator and librarian. 
Graduates of high schools with class A (well equipped) libraries showed no 
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significant differences over the graduates from high schools with class B 
(poorly equipped) libraries. The investigator concludes that the separate 
interests of college Freshmen are not noticeably affected by the presence 
or absence of an adequate library in the secondary school, although for 
some students the library perhaps intensifies existing interest in a few 
topics. It was found, however, that the group A students read more non- 
fiction than did the group B students, although the number of titles repre- 
sented by group A was more limited. 

The investigator points out that for the dull or unadjusted student of 
low scholastic standing the high-school library appears capable of becom- 
ing a real incentive toward learning, but that the more alert student reader 
may select his books from many other sources. In any case, this investiga- 
tion suggests the value of studying school libraries in relation to the stu- 
dent’s total reading behavior. 


OUR OWN WHO’S WHO 


LLEWELLYN JoNES—born and educated in the Isle of Man; a member 
of the Chicago Herald and Examiner editorial staff; formerly a teacher of 
English in the University of Chicago and literary editor of the Chicago 
Evening Post; author of First Impressions, How to Criticize Books, and 
How to Read Books. 

WALLACE RicE—veteran journalist and literary critic; author, lecturer 
and literary adviser to publishers. 

CHARLES SWAIN THomMAs—professor of the teaching of English in the 
Graduate School of Education, Harvard University, where he has taught 
continuously for twenty years; editor of the English Leaflet and the Har- 
vard Teachers Record; author of the Teaching of English in the Secondary 
School, Selected Lyrics, Modern Atlantic Stories, and other books in the 
English field; chairman of the commission of the College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board, which published its report under the title, Examining 
the Examination in English. 

Tuomas R. Cook—A.B., Colby College; A.M., New York University; 
head of the English Department of the Great Neck High School, Great 
Neck, New York; co-editor with Barrett H. Clark of One-Act Plays; 
author of English Exercises; editor of Modern American Short Stories and 
other educational works. 

F. H. Lumtey—Research worker in radio education at Ohio State Uni- 
versity through a grant from the Payne Fund of New York City; execu- 
tive secretary for the Institute for Education by Radio. 
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Conrapb T. LoGAN—A.B., Randolph-Macon College; A.M., Columbia 
University; professor of English and head of department in the State 
Teachers College, Harrisonburg, Virginia; formerly lecturer at George 
Peabody College for Teachers and Teachers College, Columbia Universi- 
ty; co-author of Practice Leaves in English Fundamentals, A Test in Chil- 
dren’s Literature, and other English materials; editor of the Virginia 
Teacher. 

COLLEGE EDITION 


Tom Burns HABER—A.B., B.Sc. in Ed., Ohio Northern University; 
A.M., Ph.D., Ohio State University; instructor in English at Ohio State 
University; formerly teacher of English in Union City (Ohio) High 
School; contributor to the PMLA, the Golden Book, and Lyric; author of 
A Comparative Study of the Beowulf and the Aeneid and Two Centuries of 
Anecdotes. 

CHARLES S. PENDLETON—Ph.D., University of Chicago; professor of 
the teaching of English in the George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tennessee; contributor to the English Journal and other edu- 
cational magazines. 

Harry HAaypEN CLARK—Associate Professor of English at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; general editor of the American Writers’ Series and 
other publications in American literature, including the volume, Poems of 
Thoreau; contributor to The Reinterpretation of American Literature, a 
publication of the Modern Language Association, and to numerous schol- 
arly magazines in the field of literature; fellow of the Guggenheim and 
Rockefeller Foundations; author of the forthcoming volume, Thomas 
Paine and Eighteenth Century Radicalism. 

Ruspy EtHert Cunpirr—assistant professor in the Library School of 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee; formerly 
assistant professor at the School of Library Service, Syracuse University. 


BOOKS 


ON TEACHING ENGLISH 


If complacent teachers of English ever existed, they can hardly survive 
today. The present-day teacher is constantly confronted by evidence that 
he has done that which he ought not to have done and has left undone that 
which he ought to have done. One critic rails against him for attempting 
to teach grammatical usage, another urges the importance of teaching 
conversation and letter-writing, since they are the chief English-using ac- 
tivities of adult life. One acclaims objective tests; another condemns 
them. One sees in creative writing the flowering of the pupil’s soul; an- 
other finds correctness the only way of salvation. Indeed, so contradic- 
tory becomes the nature of his sins of omission and of commission that the 
bewildered teacher is tempted to wonder if anyone really knows what this 
job of teaching English is. 

Professor Seely proposes in his modest volume’ to act as diagnostician 
and discover why present teaching of composition is so ineffective as to 
offer no “subject for public or self-approbation.”’ Quietly he goes about 
his analysis, stating certain common-sense objectives, always from the 
point of view of powers and attitudes to be developed in pupils. Then 
very convincingly he shows why certain methods too common to our 
machine-age education are ineffective. One by one he considers grammar, 
the mechanics of writing, the sentence, the paragraph, oral composition 
and written composition, always with the eye of the scientist searching 
for the cause of ineffective functioning and offering the remedy. 

Behind these dicta one senses a mind not “‘blown about by every wind 
of doctrine,” balanced, human, pursuing a middle course, and offering 
well-reasoned conclusions. Often the phrasing of his thought is arresting. 
“The formally trained pupils have a hammer and can drive nails, but the 
building of a box has never occurred to them; the loosely trained self-ex- 
pressionist pupils want very much to erect a shed, but have neither the 
hammer nor any knowledge of its uses.” Again, ‘“To attempt to teach 
conversation is as futile and artificial as to attempt to teach love-making.”’ 

With the quiet authority of reasoned conclusion he discusses the use 


* On Teaching English. By Howard Francis Seely. New York: American Book Co., 
1933. $1.60. 
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and abuse of objective tests, the correlation between spelling and vocabu- 
lary, emphasizing the advisability of grouping words that offer similar 
difficulties in spelling, but separating homonyms or homophonous words. 
He discusses the value and the limitations of oral composition, offering as 
a motto not “more and bigger” but “not too much and better.’’ Most 
helpful of all to both experienced teacher and novice are his suggested de- 
vices for teaching effectively the sentence and the paragraph. These are 
not short-cuts or easy shifts but stimulating ideas for purposeful pro- 
cedure. Indeed, throughout, Professor Seely stresses the need of co-opera- 
tion between teacher and pupil in purposeful endeavor. “Unless both we 
and our pupils are intelligently conscious of the reason-for-being of our 
endeavors, the latter tend to remain purposeless and academic.” On 
Teaching English should offer steadying assurance and stimulation to the 
seasoned teacher and welcome guidance in sound pedagogical procedure 


to the beginner. 
Lucy H. CHAPMAN 


COLLEGE READINGS IN POETRY? 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN 


Poets are not makers of textbooks. But if poetry is to be read in or- 
ganized college groups, poems must be accessible. This makes necessary 
the text-anthology. Some anthologies in size and content tend to empha- 
size the textbook feature; others minimize it. Some college instructors 
prefer the first type; others prefer the second. College Readings in Poetry 
represents the second type. 

The editors, Frances Kelley Del Plaine and Adah Georgiana Grandy, 
of the University of Minnesota, have based their selection of poems for 
this volume on an extended survey of poetry used in Freshman and Sopho- 
more courses in representative colleges. Their purpose is to make available 
in this volume “all of those poems and only those poems which are gener- 
ally studied” in lower college courses. ‘“The works of English and Ameri- 
can authors have not been separated but have been grouped together in 
one chronological sequence since they represent not two separate litera- 
tures but rather two parts of one.” 

The poems are arranged chronologically by centuries. The date of pub- 
lication of each poem, if known, follows the poem. An index of authors, 
titles, and first lines is furnished. 

Thirteen ballads are included from the early literature. The sixteenth 


* College Readings in Poetry, English and American. By Del Plaine and Grand. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1933. Pp. 507. $1.10. 
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century is represented by 18 poems of 4 authors; the seventeenth century, 
by 28 poems of 9 authors; the eighteenth century, by 30 poems of 6 au- 
thors; the nineteenth century, by 125 poems of 16 authors; and the twenti- 
eth century, by 28 poems of g authors. 

This is an attractive, comprehensive, and inexpensive anthology that 
will be useful in college courses in poetry in which the instructors make 
poems central. For the general reader it is a valuable library book. 


R. Davis 
WHITMAN COLLEGE 


IN BRIEF REVIEW 


{Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere. ] 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 


Within This Present. By Margaret A. Barnes. Houghton Mifflin. $2.50. 

A Chicago story of three generations of Sewalls, of a grandfather who founded a bank 
and a grandmother who “never knew any good to come out of leisure,”’ of a leisurely 
second generation and a third generation nurtured in luxury, shocked by the World 
War and torn by post-war restlessness. The Sewalls are an interesting and articulate 
clan, and their lives, habits, and family discussions afford a fascinating social study— 
with the idea that adversity brings out the best in individuals and in society as a whole. 


Seven Gothic Tales. By Isak Dinesen. Smith & Haas, Inc. $2.50. 


The author is a Dane who has become cosmopolitan. Here are seven long short 
stories of great variety, imbued with folk lore tradition, poetry, and symbolism. Her 
style has the charm of suggestion; as one character says, “It is not a bad thing in a story 
that you understand only half of it.” “Are you not,” said the Cardinal to Miss Malin, 
“a little. .... ” “Mad? I thought you knew that,” she replied. To miss reading these 
stories is to miss a lot of pleasure. 


I Went to Pit College. By Lauren Gilfillan. Viking Press. $2.50. 

A twenty-two-year-old Smith College graduate faces unemployment in New York 
and decides to see life in a typical Pennsylvania coal mining town. She avoids the 
“store folks” and the more prosperous bosses and superintendents and lives, eats, and 
sleeps in the homes of the miners. She sees them misled by unions, denied justice in the 
courts, and victimized by commercialized graft. She realizes her own inefficiency and 
inexperience and makes no attempt to solve their problems. Her whole aim seems to be 
to let us see just what she saw of starvation, insanitation, exploitation. And she suc- 
ceeds. 


Anitra’s Dance. By Fannie Hurst. Harper’s. $2.50. 


This book gives a feeling of waste; with more delicacy of perception and more re- 
straint in expression it might have been a vigorous story. Bruno, a great musician, mad- 
dened by his inability to finish his symphony, lives in turmoil with the cook he has 
married, one gifted daughter, and a brood of noisy, unwholesome children and friends. 
The story bulges with irony, melodrama, and sentimentality, though it is often forceful. 
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The Hour of Decision. By Oswald Spengler. Translated from the German by 

Charles Francis Atkinson. Knopf. $2.50. 

Spengler sees in the various liberal, democratic, and radical movements of our time 
evidences of the decline of Western culture, and yearns for the return of the era of the 
Superman. The Age of Caesarism and a new Pax Romana lies just ahead, he thinks, 
and Germany must decide in this hour whether she will play a secondary réle in the new 
régime or fulfil her destiny as the dominant race in the new age, in which the proletariat 
and the colored races of the world are to be suppressed. This is candid hyper-Prussian- 
ism, with a large enough ingredient of realism to be dangerous. 


What I Like (In Prose). By William Lyon Phelps. Scribner’s. $2.75. 

Nothwithstanding Professor Phelps’ disclaimer of critical orthodoxy, he has succeed- 
ed in including in this anthology of favorites excerpts from the unchallenged great in 
classic and contemporary literature. The apparent lack of a coherent sequence in the 
selections confirms the general impression that individual whim dictated the choices, but 
Franklin, Swift, Dickens, Thoreau, the Bible, Emily Bronte, Bret Harte, Emerson, and 
scores of others of unquestioned popularity refute the suspicion of caprice. 


The Robber Barons. By Matthew Josephson. Harcourt, Brace. $3.00. 

A history of those great American capitalists who, for private gain, exploited their 
country during the years from 1861 to 1901. Josephson shows how they acquired their 
power, the moral sense which they cultivated, how they developed the country and 
wasted our natural resources, how they fought with each other and bequeathed to 
posterity many of the ruthless traditions and social problems with which we are now 
struggling. 

Jeremy Hamlin. By Alice Brown. D. Appleton-Century. $2.50. 

At the opening of the story Jeremy Hamlin—the “robber baron” of the New Eng- 
land town—is dead, and the maiden daughter, whose life he has thwarted, is already 
finding him a mystical character. The theme of interest is the dominance of his spirit 
over the community while his body is in the grave. 


The Village. By Ivan Bunin. Knopf. $2.50. 

One of the greatest Russian realists describes village life with two native brothers 
as chief characters. One becomes a prosperous, though thwarted, land owner; the other 
goes to the city and becomes a thwarted thinker and writer of a sort. The interest and 
strength of the book lie in the richness of its treatment—its delicacy of sympathy and 
understanding. 


Kaleidoscope. By Stefan Zweig. Viking. $3.00. 

These thirteen short stories, nine never before printed in English, have been written 
at various times during the last twenty years. In his Foreword Zweig gives a good idea 
of the quality of these stories when he says that conciseness has been his aim, his dearest 
task—“to fit his destiny to a man so nicely as to leave no vacuum.” He quotes himself: 
“Gradually he became conscious of the amazing kaleidoscope presented to him by life,” 
and these pictures as he sees them he has presented in varied mood and subject. 


Short Story Hits: 1933. Collected by T. H. Uzzell. Harcourt. $2.00. 


Collections of short stories in recent years have had few humorous selections. This 
collection frankly admits that it is compiled for the purpose of affording amusement and 
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enriching the lives of readers by adding to their vicarious experiences and interests in 
life. 


Short Stories of Today. Edited by Raymond Woodbury Pence. Macmillan. 
$1.90. 

A very remarkable collection of representative short stories of the last ten years, 
covering a wide range in authorship, style, and content. Readers will have their own 
favorites, but the psychological “Snow, Silent Snow,” the fantastic ““The Rocking-Horse 
Winner,” the local-color “Midwestern Primitive”—well, it is hard to choose. 


Private Worlds. By Phyllis Bottome. Houghton Mifflin. $2.50. 

The author calls it a book of love and friendship. It is a story of a psychopathic hos- 
pital and the complex emotions that arise among the staff and the new superintendent, 
complicated by female relatives. 


Passion’s Pilgrims. By Jules Romains. Knopf. $2.50. 

The second volume of Men of Good Will, in which the vast life of Paris throbs on. 
The many characters introduced in the first book appear again, and threads starting 
there are connected and interwoven. In the first part are youthful love and attempts to 
recapture it; in the second, dogs, realtors, rakes, and socialists form humanity in Paris. 
Admirers of Romains welcome it enthusiastically and follow characters avidly—with 
the feeling that they have discovered a great city. 


Letters and the Second Diary of Samuel Pepys. Edited, with an Introduction, by 

R. G. Howarth. Dutton. $3.00. 

Pepys grows more important officially, more reflective, less joyously perceptive of 
the surface of life. The Second Diary was written—like the first, in shorthand—during 
official employment in Tangier in 1683-84, about fifteen years after the other. With the 
letters (1656-1703), it exhibits the taming effect of time and responsibility. 


Long Remember. By MacKinlay Kantor. Coward McCann. Literary Guild Se- 
lection. 

A magnificent story of the Battle of Gettysburg. Written from the viewpoint of one 
who saw, felt, and heard it—if only in retrospect, the keenest way perhaps to see it as 
time permits us to realize what and who brought it about, just as time permits us to 
see the uselessness of war. Without doubt the author means it to be a treatise against 
war. 


Russia Today: What Can We Learn from It? By Sherwood Eddy. Farrar & 
Rhinehart. $2.50. 


Forty pages of Communism’s mistakes to avoid; two hundred thirty pages of 
achievements and insights to emulate; twenty-five pages of the famous Communist 
Manifesto. The passionately humanitarian author, who may be considered a Christian 
socialist, has eight times inspected Russia with impartial eye and discovered a very 
human, very hopeful mixture of class hatred and altruism, ruthless tyranny and humane 
penology (criminal, not political), militant atheism and practical morality. Russian 
education, motives for work, slum clearance, and social philosophy offer further valuable 
suggestions. 
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While Rome Burns. By Alexander Woollcott. Viking. $2.75. 


Woolcott writes these anecdotes with a delicate touch that saves his pathos from sen- 
timentality and his humor from the mawkish. Farce, mystery, tragedy, travelogue, 
drama comment, and book notes seem to proceed from an inexhaustible fund of knowl- 
edge of men and books. This book offers some of the most delightful entertainment that 
has come from the presses in years. 


The Economy of Abundance. By Stuart Chase. Macmillan. $2.50. 


A primer of “plenocracy,” in which Chase clothes with living statistics the concept 
of a new economic order, demanded by the revolutionary implications of the Power Age. 
The economist chronicles convincingly the technological changes which require the sub- 
stitution of the “serviceability” standard for the “vendibility” standard of the economy 
of scarcity. This book leaves the reader unsatisfied with any half-way measures that 
fail to eliminate the conditions of want and insecurity characteristic of the existing 
order. 


The United States in World Affairs in 1933. Prepared by William O. Scroggs and 
the Research Staff of the Council on Foreign Relations. Edited and with an 
Introduction by Walter Lippmann. Harper’s. $3.00. 


This third in an annual series of histories of our international relations summarizes 
the events of one of the most critical years in modern times. In this record of the bank- 
ruptcy of world-statesmanship, we read of the world-economic conference fiasco and the 
deadlock over debts and armaments. Economic nationalism, departure from the gold 
standard, payment of the war debts, our relations to Cuba, South America, and the 
League of Nations, and resumption of diplomatic relations with Russia comprise the 
series of dramatic chapters in the story of our foreign affairs in 1933, told with com- 
mentary by Walter Lippmann. 


James Joyce and the Making of Ulysses. By Frank Budgen. Smith and Haas. 
$2.50. 

The particular value of this guide and commentary to the famous novel which, until 
recently, Americans read only in boot-legged editions, consists in the quotation of 
Joyce’s own comments to his friend while Ulysses was in the making. Budgen, an Eng- 
lish portrait painter, reveals to admirers of the Irish novelist the latter’s own point of 
view toward controversial issues evoked by Ulysses. There are lucid passages in which 
Joyce’s technique and purpose are made clear to the general reader, but in the main the 
guide is little less incomprehensible than the novel itself. 


The Golden Day. By Lewis Mumford. Norton. $2.00. 


In these essays, reprinted in the White Oak Edition, on the main stream of American 
culture, Mumford writes nostalgically of the “Golden Day” of America’s youth, which 
produced the heroic words of Emerson, Thoreau, Whitman, Melville, and Hawthorne. 
He sees in the effort to “conceive a new world” our modern opportunity to re-create 
Thoreau’s dream of living the whole human life. A fresh approach to American litera- 
ture and culture. 


The Reader’s Guide to Everyman’s Library. By R. Farquharson Sharp. Intro- 
duction by Ernest Rhys. Dutton. $0.70. 


An author and title index of the first 888 volumes of the Everyman’s Library and a 
brief history on the library and its founding. 
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Testimony. By Charles Raznikoff. Objectivist Press. $1.00. 

Cases selected from actual records transformed into compelling pictures of humanity 
as seen through the eyes of the law. Primarily documentary, but with sufficient min- 
gling of the fictive to achieve effectiveness, these sketches illustrate an interesting de- 
parture in technique. 


Harun Al Rashid. By H. St. John Philby. Appleton-Century. $1.50. 
A word picture of the famed caliph, standing forth from the intricate background 
of the customs, viewpoints, and political events of the period. 


Life of Hans Christian Andersen. By Signe Toksvig. Harcourt, Brace. $3.00. 

An appealing characterization is the happy result of this sympathetic, honest study. 
From the events of a sensitive youth, through the keen disappointments of personal life 
and literary career, to the final rewards of fame and contentment—this course of de- 
velopment is described in detail. Replete with illustrations, the volume contains a 
large number of drawings and silhouettes by the great story-teller himself. 


The Letters of Lord Byron. Selected by R. G. Howarth. Dutton. $3.00. 

André Maurois, in his Introduction, regrets that Byron’s reputation as a letter writer 
has not reached far beyond his own country, because he regards knowledge of Byron’s 
letters as essentia to the understanding of the latter’s poetry. Chosen to cast light upon 
the various phases of Byron’s life, the letters offer a rich insight into the man and his 
associates, pictured within the setting of the times. Included are portraits of Byron and 
some of the characters who figure in his correspondence. 


Jorrocks’ England. By Anthony Steel. Dutton. $2.50. 


A chapter on Robert Surtees, the creator of the famous sporting character, Jorrocks, 
is prefaced to a picturization of Victorian hunting and riding society. 


Everybody's Lamb. Edited by A. C. Ward. Harcourt, Brace. $3.75. 

Selections from the letters, Essays of Elia, and other miscellaneous prose writings are 
regrouped to lend an autobiographical unity to a large portion of Lamb’s work, “‘to re- 
unite Lamb and Elia—to bring together again, somewhat as in life, the man and his 
familiar—in a form at once readable and illuminative.” 


Sarah Bernhardt. By Maurice Baring. Appleton-Century. $1.50. 

Personal observations form the basis of these sidelights on the life of Sarah Bern- 
hardt. Details of the private life of the “divine Sarah” are subordinated to the events of 
her public life; attention is concentrated upon the expression of her genius and the de- 
velopment of her artistic career. 


Samuel Johnson. By Hugh Kingsmill. Viking. $2.75. 

Johnson’s early apparent handicaps and resultant melancholy, his poverty and 
struggle for recognition, are feelingly described—not, however, with a view to conceal- 
ing his eccentricities or faults. Brief, authentic quotations, from conversations and let- 
ters, lend color to the narrative. Kingsmill analyzes the basis of the friendship existing 
between Johnson and Boswell, and devotes a chapter to the latter’s Life of Johnson. 


One Sunday Afternoon. By James Hagan. French. $1.50. 


“Biff’’ Grimes cherishes youthful dreams of a former sweetheart through years of 
happy marriage. In a nearly tragic, but most revealing, scene in his own dental office, 
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“Biff’”’ gains a proper perspective. Humor and drama, intermingled in the simple, nat- 
ural plot, contrive to sustain the interest through a prologue, two main acts, and an 
epilogue. 


Portrait of Mrs. Siddons. By Naomi Royde-Smith. Viking. $3.00. 


A word portrait of Sarah Siddons, as faithful as the famous paintings of that fore- 
most tragic actress. Discussion of the plays in which Mrs. Siddons achieved her great- 
est successes combines with a study of her career and personal life to render a complete 
and vivid portrayal. 


No. 5 Cheyne Row. By Mae Trovillion Smith. Egyptian Publications, Herrin, 
Illinois. 
Actual incidents in the lives of Thomas and Jane Carlyle have been shaped into a 
five-act drama which centers about their home life between 1835-66. Realistic episodes 
suggest the divergent characteristics of both. 


FOR THE SCHOLAR 


Chaucer’s Use of Proverbs. By Bartlett Jere Whiting. Harvard University 

Press. $3.00. 

A study of the proverbs and proverbial phrases in the poetical works of Chaucer pre- 
sented in their context. Comparison is made with the selection and quantity of proverbs 
in the work of Deschamps and the French and English works of John Gower. The ample 
notes contain references to the works of previous scholars in this field. 


Letters to the New Island. By William Butler Yeats. Edited by Horace Rey- 
nolds. Harvard University Press. $2.50. 

These letters, written for the most part between the years 1888 and 1892, some time 
before the modern renaissance in Irish literature, and published in the Boston Pilot and 
the Providence Sunday Journal, reveal much that is of interest in the Irish and English 
literature of the times. There are illuminating sketches of Lady Wilde, Mr. William 
Wills, Chevalier Burke, and Rose Kavanagh. Here also the young Yeats comments 
cryptically upon Robert Browning, William Watson, and the Irish National Literary 
Society of which he was a founder. 


Literature of the Italian Renaissance. By Jefferson Butler Fletcher. Macmillan. 
$3.00. 

A comprehensive survey and at the same time a keen analysis of the literature of 
Italy’s Golden Age, so significant in the cultural awakening of all Europe of that period. 
There is an excellent essay on the Renaissance as a whole and challenging studies of the 
outstanding Renaissance writers, Dante, Petrarch, Boccaccio, De Medici, Machiavelli, 
Castiglione, and others. Separate chapters are devoted to the development of such 
types as the novella and the drama. 


Christopher Marlowe in London. By Mark Eccles. Harvard University Press. 
$2.50. 

New light on an episode in Marlowe’s life, with illuminating references to the London 
of that period. Dr. Eccles summarizes the documentary criticism made by others on 
Marlowe and interprets for us the documents which concern a street fight, the details of 
which are of exceptional interest to the student of Marlowe. 
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An Analytical Study of Shelley’s Versification. By Louise Propst. University of 
Iowa Studies, Vol. V, No. 3, University of Iowa Press. 


A rather minute study of the metrical aspects of a group of Shelley’s lyrics, revealing 
his structural habits in line and stanza, and a demonstration of the range of his technique 
and the harmony in his departures from the regular forms. 


FOR THE TEACHER 
Our Starving Libraries. By R. L. Duffus. Houghton Mifflin. $1.25. 


Social myopia, appearing dramatically in the wrecking of the schools in a period of 
extreme need for educational facilities, is here illustrated in the drastic reduction of li- 
brary budgets in a period of greatest demand. Public libraries in ten American commu- 
nities during the depression years tell their tragic stories in Mr. Duffus’ little volume. 
Perhaps the supreme irony of his narrative is found in the virtual extreme curtailment 
of library services in Chicago at the time of the Century of Progress Exposition. 


Facts: The New Concise Pictorial Encyclopedia. Nella Braddy, et al., editors. 
Doubleday, Doran. Four volumes. $19.50. (Discount for schools and 
libraries.) 

This new reference work is more accurately described as a dictionary of “minimum 
essentials” concerning proper names and technical terms from the great fields of human 
knowledge. The great value of the set lies in its up-to-dateness and the concreteness of 
the information. The volumes are attractively illustrated and sturdily bound. 


The System of Basic English. By C. K. Ogden. Harcourt, Brace. $2.50. 


A comprehensive description of the proposed vocabulary for an international aux- 
iliary language embracing 850 English words declared to be adequate for all the needs of 
everyday life. The opening chapter considers all the questions which are usually raised 
in connection with an international language, and argues for the superiority of Basic 
over alternative plans. Part II illustrates the operation of Basic English in various lan- 
guage situations, and Part III supplies translations of such discourses as the President’s 
radio talks, passages from the Bible, scientific discussions, Lamb’s version of Macbeth, 
and typical expressions from real life-situations. The author is, with I. A. Richards, 
originator of the plan. 


Critical Problems in School Administration. Twelfth Yearbook of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, National Education Association, February, 1934. 
$2.00. 

The larger problems of educational administration, particularly those affecting the 
relation of the government and the schools, the community and the school, the teaching 
staff and ad ninistrative policies, and economy in school administration are treated at 
length in the most recent Yearbook of the superintendents. 


FOR THE HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENT 
Junior Manual for Group Leadership. By O. Garfield Jones. Appleton-Century. 
guide for use in the teaching of parliamentary procedure with suggested exercises 
and games for use in the junior high school years. convenient thumb index is pro- 


vided in the middle of the book for reference to the elementary rules governing procedure 
in a deliberative assembly. 
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Senior Manual for Group Leadership. By O. Garfield Jones. Appleton-Century. 

A handbook similar in organization and type of subject matter to the Junior Man- 
ual. Both the lessons and the reference section, however, are more comprehensive and 
include discussion of the more complicated problems of procedure. 


Little Men. By John Ravold. From the book by Louisa M. Alcott. Samuel 
French. $0.50. 
The story of Miss Alcott’s famous novel re-written for the stage with the minor modi- 
fications required for the modern audience. In addition to the twelve characters of the 
play proper the script calls for a male and a female chronicler. 


Headliners for School Assembly. By Katharine Kester. Samuel French. $0.50. 

Five one-act plays, comedy and mystery, adapted to production by amateurs and re- 
quiring limited rehearsal and stage equipment or costume. For the most part, undesira- 
ble drama for the secondary school. 


Play-Readings. Selected and edited by Louise M. Frankenstein. Samuel French. 
$1.50. 

Scenes from the great English and American plays, chiefly contemporary, selected 
for their value as practice or test material. There are numerous passages fron Shake- 
speare, but O’Neill, Priestley, Noel Coward, Rachel Crothers, Oscar Wilde, Middleton, 
Lynn Riggs, and Paul Green are well represented. 


Modern Biography. Edited by Marietta A. Hyde. Harcourt, Brace. $1.12. 

An introduction to biography as a literary type and as a form of expository writing 
or secondary school pupils. These excerpts from some of the best recent biographies 
and autobiographies (such as those by Lytton Strachey, Hamlin Garland, Lincoln Stef- 
fens, Mark Twain, Virginia Woolf, André Maurois, Carl Sandburg, and Wilfred T. 
Grenfell) are introduced by a very readable essay called “Background for Reading 
Biography.” 


An Introduction to Conrad. By Frank W. Cushwa. Doubleday, Doran. $1.25 

More than half of this surprising volume consists of Conrad’s own story of his de- 
velopment as man, shipmaster, and writer. The selections of Conrad’s fiction which 
have been included are The Lagoon, The Secret, and Typhoon. Excellent editorial aids, 
such as chronological tables, suggestions for further reading, and a glossary are provided 
for the teacher. 


Grammar in Miniature. By Fred G. Fox. Bruce Publishing Co. $0.20. 

A pamphlet presenting the framework of the English language in its simplest terms. 
Rules governing the parts of speech and the fundamental syntactical relations are given 
along with a limited number of illustrations. 


Arrowsmith. By Sinclair Lewis. Edited by Barbara Grace Spayd. Harcourt, 
Brace. $1.00. 
A school edition of what is, perhaps, Sinclair Lewis’ finest novel from the standpoint 
of the high-school teacher. Biographical sketches of Lewis and his collaborator, Paul 
DeKruif, and a set of truly non-academic questions have been included. 
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